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FORSWORN! 


NCE more the brave little land of Belgium 

writhes beneath the blows of the invader. A 

ceaseless hail of destruction beats upon the 

ancient and well-loved city of Antwerp. The 
skies redden with the flames of burning homes, the air 
shudders with the wailing of the wounded and the moan- 
ing of the homeless. 

Out of the city by a narrow way stumbles and stag- 
gers a pitiable host, women, children, the aged, the sick, 
the crippled. The hideous explosions of the shells from 
the giant guns behind them galvanize their weakness 
into spasmodic effort. Homeless and harried they face a 
menacing fate. Their hands are empty, their mouths cry 
to be filled. Their minds are palled by a black mist cf 
terror and despair. Their souls call upon the God of 
mercies for succor. 

Antwerp is falling—has already fallen. 


And why, forsooth? 

Because Germany “could not wait.” Because the War 
Lord and his counsellors had long since chosen, for the 
assault upon his ancient foe, this path over the pros- 
trate body of the people he had sworn a solemn oath 
to protect. 

When the Great War is over, the cold, calm mind of 
history will weigh out the measures of responsibility 
and apportion them among the nations. Today men may 
only prophesy what that apportionment will be. 

But when the day of reckoning shall come there will 
be found indelibly written on the page against the Ger- 
man nation a fateful list: Liége, Louvain, Termonde, 
Malines, Namur, Alost, Mohs, Antwerp. 

And the page will bear the ineffaceable stain of a bar 
sinister, inscribed with a motto of faithlessness and 
contempt, “A scrap of paper.” 


WHAT MIGHT MAKES RIGHT? 


HEN the Great War is over the world will be 

staggered to discover how much has been de- 
stroyed besides life and property. Already there is some 
realization of the irreparable loss of art possessions of 
the race. Here and there no doubt individuals have re- 
flected also upon what it means to cut off scientific in- 
vestigations in progress, creative impulses that never 
will find realization. But it will be when the work of 
recreating civilization is taken up that the full extent 
of the devastation wrought will fall with appalling force 
upon the human mind. 

The world can never be what it was beginning to be 
when the conflict began. Thruout history social evolu- 
tion has proceeded, as Lester F. Ward was fond of in- 
sisting, not along straight lines of growth like the main 
stem of a pine tree, but irregularly, like a vine which, 
finding its progress one way impossible, buds and 
branches in any other line of least resistance. The Euro- 
pean nations have come to one of these fateful checks 
in their development. In directions that were not thought 
of five years ago the new collective life of mankind must 
now go on. Plans that were alive with hope and promise 
have gone into the wreckage of the past. It is beyond the 
power of imagination to picture the extent to which the 
ways of a world now to be reshaped will differ from the 
ways of the world that is gone. 

One clue, one indication only, affords guidance to 
our speculations upon the general direction that the 
new trial and error experiments of the nations will take. 
It has become clearly evident that one of the biggest 
things at stake in this war, perhaps the biggest thing, 


is the system of moral ideas and practises upon which 
civilized society has hitherto securely rested. The en- 
lightened and decent part of mankind had grown accus- 
tomed to assuming without argument that moral right 
and temporary expediency are different things. It had 
become confident in the feeling that truth, straightfor- 
ward dealing; personal and national honor are of su- 
preme value, to be defended under all circumstances and 
at any cost. This scheme of morals has been assailed. 
Already for many years it had been referred to now and 
again’as “the old morality,” and here and there one met 
with the assertion that a “new morality” grown out of 
our newer science, and altogether superior, was to take 
its place. 

When, however, a lunatic named Nietzsche formulated 
the new moral philosophy, his cardinal thesis was not at 
first taken seriously by sane people. The contention that 
“might makes right” did not seem to offer anything new. 
Machiavelli and his political disciples, it had been sup- 
posed, had presented about all that could be offered in 
defense and exposition of that doctrine. This proved to 
be'a mistake. Nietzsche had heard of Darwin, and he 
believed that he discovered in the teaching that evolu- 
tion proceeds thru a struggle for existence in which the 
strong survive and the weak perish a new and impreg- 
nably scientific demonstration of the truth of the Mach- 
iavellian view. The idea of strength, brutal, conquering, 
and unconquerable took full possession of his insane 
mind. But his was a mind of genius, as many an insane 
mind has been, gifted with powers of expression that 
fascinated minds by no means insane or contemptible. 
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His arguments began to receive attention, and presently, 
a3 we now know, to win adherents not by thousands 
merely, but by hundreds of thousands and millions. 

One party to the awful struggle now going on rests 
its case frankly on the Nietzschean philosophy. The con- 
quering nation, this side declares, is the only moral na- 
tion. It only has the power to live, to do things, to 
achieve. The weak individual must go down before the 
superman. The small states, the weak nations, not only 
have no rights that the strong are bound to respect; they 
are essentially evil; they cumber the ground; they stand 
in the way of progress. It is the duty of the strong either 
to destroy them or to subjugate and regenerate them. 
Therefore treaties that obstruct the designs of the val- 
iant are scraps of paper. Words of honor are children’s 
prattie. Suffering has no claim. Pity is the only original, 
essential and unforgivable sin. 

This is the morality that we are frankly and somewhat 
stridently warned is to supersede the “old” morality 
when the collective superman has subjugated Europe and 
America and has entered in full swing upon the God- 
commanded task of imposing a superior culture upon 
the human race. 

In view of the industry with which this new morality 
is being preached just now in America we may be 
pardoned, we trust, for calling attention to an examina- 
tion of its claims that was made some years before this 
war loomed as an immediate possibility, and which 
therefore was uncolored by the partizan feeling which 
now inevitably mingles with fresh argument. 

Fourteen years ago Professor Giddings in a 
study of the forces that make for war and 
peace, which was published under the title of De- 
mocracy and Empire, made a critical examination of 
the claim of the Nietzschean morality to acceptance as 
scientific, and legitimately derivative from evolutionist 
doctrine. The major premise from which Nietzsche’s 
conclusions were drawn Professor Giddings held must 
be conceded. There is a struggle for existence, and it 
does doom to nervous disorder and ultimate extinction 
those family and racial stocks that are persistently weak 
or unsound in a purely physiological sense. “Beyond any 
doubt, physiological power, physiological vigor, is the 
only enduring basis of human excellence. Any contrary 
doctrine is a form of the self-destructive philosophy that 
existence is an evil.” The error, then, of Nietzsche and 
his disciples is not in their assumption of this major 
premise. It lies in a totally inadequate conception of the 
myriad forms in which physiological power may mani- 
fest itself thru that process of differentiation which 
is an essential phase of all true evolution. And because 
differentiation is an essential phase, the maxim that 
might makes right in the abstract form in which we 
commonly hear it quoted is neither true nor untrue, but 
only meaningless. Might. makes right or makes wrong 
according to the form of the might. “Might differenti- 
ated, physiological power manifesting itself thru un- 
numbered different channels duly codrdinated—this 
might makes right and is right. Might crude, undiffer- 
entiated, contending against might differentiated and 
organized, makes for wrong and is wrong.” 

For example, without quite saying so, Nietzsche un- 
critically assumes the savage to be a stronger man than 
an intelligent business or professional man or compe- 
tent artizan in a civilized community. Actually, how- 


ever, the investigator would have to search long and far 
to find a savage who, day after day for ten hours a day 
and six days in the week could strike the number of 
blows on an anvil regularly struck by an ordinary black- 
smith in an American country village. And the amount 
of mere physical energy, irrespective of skill, that is ex- 
pended night after night by an average violin player in 
a good modern orchestra not one savage in ten thousand 
would be capable of storing up and giving forth. Or, 
once more, it is doubtful if anywhere on the surface of 
the earth the savage could be found whose power to ab- 
sorb and give forth energy in the slightest degree ap- 
proaches that of the business manager of a great mod- 
ern railway system. 

How far, then, does the distribution and differentia- 
tion of might extend? Obviously in the higher civiliza- 
tions to all the activities of intellect and of emotion, to 
art and to science, to compassion and to mutual aid, to 
the creation of ideals, to the passion for justice and 
equality. For into all of these things has the might of 
the human race been projecting itself thru the centuries 
of historical evolution. They have not impaired power 
but have increased it. This evolution and this alone has 
been the development of might into right. 

The issue is clearly drawn, and the future of man- 
kind is in the balance. Is the world to be given over to 
the might of savagery, ruthless, crude, regarding neither 
mercy nor obligation, or is it to go on building ever 
fairer creations by might converted into right? 


CONTRABAND OF WAR AND THE RIGHTS 
AND PERILS OF NEUTRALS 


HE diplomatic dispute between Great Britain and 

the United States—already in a fair way toward 
harmonious settlement—over shipments from this coun- 
try to Holland, opens up the whole question of contra- 
band of war. It is a long and much vext question. No 
complete codification of the rules of contraband has ever 
been accepted by all the great powers. On this matter of 
contraband there is continuing conflict between the in- 
terests of belligerent and neutral powers. It is, in the 
very nature of the case, difficult for a nation to take 
the same view of the subject when it is belligerent that 
it inevitably takes when neutral. 

Trade between neutral nations has an unquestionable 
right to go on, in spite of war, without molestation. On 
the other hand, a belligerent nation has an unquestion- 
able right to prevent its opponent from receiving from 
neutral nations materials for use in prosecuting the war. 
Each warring power, in so far, at least, as the enemy 
can compel it to do so, must fight it out on its own 
resources. But the warring powers must not damage, by 
any overt act, the rest of the world that remains neutral. 

Contraband of war consists of goods which, in fur- 
therance of these principles, neutral states are forbidden 
by international law to supply to a belligerent. There 
are two kinds of contraband, absolute and conditional. 

Absolute contraband includes materials of direct ap- 
plication in naval and military armaments—guns, cart- 
ridges, projectiles, powder, military clothing and equip- 
ment, saddle and draft horses, warships, armor plate. 

Conditional contraband includes articles which are fit 
for, but not necessarily of direct application to, hostile 
uses. Into this class fall foodstuffs, forage, money, boots 
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and shoes, boats, railway, telegraph and telephone ma- 
terial, fuel, barbed wire, horse-shoes, and other articles 
of similar character. 

The line of demarkation between the two classes of 
contraband shifts from time to time, either because of 
new developments in inventions and the art of war or 
because of the changing point of view of a particular 
power. In the days of wooden ships, for instance, no 
such item as armor plate would be found in the list of 
contraband. On August 5 Great Britain notified the na- 
tions of the world that it has transferred flying ma- 
chines from conditional to absolute contraband. 

In 1909 the leading naval powers came together at 
London, on the invitation of Great Britain, in an at- 
tempt to codify the international rules in regard to con- 
traband. The Declaration of London was the result of 
their deliberations, but unfortunately Great Britain 
itself has not ratified this important document. 

In the Declaration there are included not only the 
two lists epitomized above, but a third, of articles which 
may not be declared contraband of war. This list in- 
cludes articles used exclusively for the sick or wounded 
or for the vessel whereon found, raw cotton, wool, silk, 
jute, flax, hemp and other raw material of textiles; rub- 
ber, resins and gums; manures, including nitrates and 
phosphates; ores, clays, marble, bricks, slates and tiles; 
china and glass, paper and paper stock, soap, paint and 
varnish; sundry chemicals; agricultural and industrial 
machinery; precious and semi-precious stones and 
watches; fashion and fancy goods; feathers, hair and 
bristles; articles of household or office furniture or 
decoration. 

Two articles of the Declaration of London describe 
the fate that awaits contraband, absolute and condi- 
tional, when the neutral ship in which it is being car- 
ried toward one belligerent state is met by an armed 
vessel of the other belligerent. They read: 

Article 30.—Absolute contraband is liable to capture if it 
is shown to be destined to territory belonging to or occu- 
pied by the enemy, or to the armed forces of the enemy. It 
is immaterial whether the carriage of the goods is direct or 
entails transshipment or a subsequent transport by land. 


__ Article 33.—Conditional contraband is liable to capture 
if it is shown to be destined for the uses of the armed forces 
or a government department of the enemy’s state, unless in 
the latter case the circumstances show that the goods can- 
not in fact be used for the purposes of the war in progress. 


An example or two will make the matter clear. In con- 
sidering them the basic principle should be kept in mind: 
Neutrals attempting to give aid to a belligerent by sup- 
plying him materials for carrying on war do so on peril 
of capture and confiscation by the other belligerent. In 
this connection it should be remembered that no re- 
sponsibility rests upon a neutral nation to prevent the 
shipment of contraband from its ports to a belligerent. 
The ship carrying the contraband merely does so at its 
peril. 

An American vessel carrying to a German port a 
cargo of agricultural machinery, or raw hides, or paper, 
or watches, must remain unmolested by the British fleet 
in the North Sea, unless a blockade of the German ports 
shall have been declared by the British and maintained 
by their fleet. 

If an American vessel were to attempt to carry to a 
German port a cargo of gunpowder, or mules, or mili- 
tary uniforms, or armor plate, she and her cargo would 
be subject to capture by any British cruiser. 


If an American vessel should sail from New York for 
Hamburg with a cargo of barbed wire and horse-shoes 
and harness, she could be taken into port by a British 
cruiser, but the ultimate right of the British Govern- 
ment to confiscate her cargo would depend upon the de- 
termination in a prize court of the question whether the 
cargo were in fact destined for the use of the German 
army. 

If an American vessel were to sail from Philadelphia 
with a cargo of coal which it was intended to transship 
to a German warship outside the three-mile limit, her 
cargo would be subject to capture by British cruisers; 
but the fact that the coal was intended to be so trans- 
shipped must be definitely established in the prize court. 

These cases are simple. There would probably be no 
room for conflict of opinion as to the application to them 
of the basic principles. For in each of these cases the im- 
mediate destination of the goods is beyond question 
either the territory or the armed forces of a belliger- 
ent. But there is great room for disagreement as to the 
application of the principle and the respective rights of 
belligerent and neutral when the immediate destination 
is a neutral port but the ultimate destination an enemy 
port. 

It is this question which is involved in the present 
diplomatic controversy between Great Britain and the 
United States. Great Britain had tentatively asserted 
the right to take possession of shipments of foodsuffs 
and copper from this country to Holland on the assump- 
tion that their ultimate destination was Germany and 
their ultimate purpose the feeding of German soldiers 
and the manufacture of munitions of war for the use of 
the German forces. Against this view the United States 
protested, with complete success in regard to the grain 
and other food supplies and with probable success in 
regard to the copper. 

Curiously enough it was a doctrine whose application 
had been largely extended, against the will of other 
nations, by the United States during the Civil War. The 
doctrine is known as that of “continuous voyages.” 

This doctrine declares that it is the ultimate destina- 
tion of contraband goods which determines whether they 
are subject to capture or not, and not the immediate 
destination of the neytral ship on which they are being 
carried. The doctrine was enunciated by England at the 
end of the eighteenth century to meet the acts of Amer- 
ican ship owners who were trying to get around Eng- 
land’s prohibition of trade in neutral vessels between 
the colonial and home ports of England’s enemies. It 
was elaborated by the United States in 1863 to permit 
the capture of contraband being carried in British ships 
from England to neutral ports in the Carribean, but in- 
tended, in the belief of the American Government, for 
the forces of the Confederacy. 

In 1896, the Institute of International Law adopted a 
rule embodying the doctrine, which reads as follows: 


Destination to the enemy is presumed, where the ship- 
ment is to one of the enemy’s ports, or to a neutral port, if 
it is unquestionably proved by the facts that the neutral 
port was only a state towards the enemy as the final des- 
tination of a single commercial operation. 


But in the Declaration of London a compromise was 
effected. The doctrine was affirmed in relation to abso- 
lute contraband, as set forth in Article 30 quoted above. 
In relation to conditional contraband the doctrine was 
affirmed only in relation to a nation having no sea- 
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board. In the words of an eminent writer on’ interna- 
tional law: “Few compromises are popular at the time, 
but somé work admirably in practise. Let us hope that 
this will be the fate of the particular compromise we 
hav. just considered.” 

Great Britain’s first position in the case of the recent 
shipments from this country to Holland was a direct 
reversal of the principle enunciated in the Declaration of 
London. Her yielding to our protest was a recognition 
of that principle. 

It should be inconceivable that England and the Unit- 
ed States should allow any serious quarrel to arise be- 
tween them as a result of the Great War. Both countries 
are to be congratulated at the prompt removal of this 
first cause of controversy. 


ON KEEPING A BAROMETER 


HE Irishman “keeps a pig.” The old maid “keeps 

a cat.” It is much more fun to keep a barometer. 
That is to say, it is more fun if you are interested in 
the weather. And you are. If you will not admit it, you 
are either an untrustworthy witness or a lusus nature, 
a jest of nature. 

Weather is one of the three great universal experi- 
ences of mankind. All men are born, all men die, all 
men are “weathered.” The rain falls alike upon the just 
and the unjust, or would if it were not that the unjust 
have the umbrellas of the just. In winter we all shiver, in 
summer we all sweat. And all the time we all talk about 
the weather. There is no other perfectly common topic 
of conversation; because there is no other perfectly 
common experience. Men talk to their fellows about the 
weather not because they cannot think of anything else 
to talk about, but because it is the one thing about which 
they know that their fellows have thoughts ready for 
exchange. 

Since you will talk about the weather, you should keep 
a barometer. It is better than a pig, in that it produces 
nothing that you can sell, and you may therefore know 
that your motives in keeping it are unsullied by greed. 
It is better than a cat in that it drinks no milk, yowls 
no yowls, sheds no hair. It is better than a dog in that 
—but no, we cannot admit it. Nothing is better than a 
dog. 

Keeping a barometer is a peaceful occupation. It 
hangs silent on the wall, demanding nothing, asserting 
nothing, merely recording an impalpable fact—the pres- 
sure of the air. 

But keeping a barometer is an exciting occupation. 
When you come down to breakfast to find its needle 
hovering thru a narrow arc away up in the fair region 
above the thirty mark, a gentle thrill runs thru you at 
the thought that the wonderful weather we have been 
having is to continue. When the needle executes a two- 
inch swoop in a few hours, as it did one day last win- 
ter, you tingle with the expectation of the “big wind” 
that is surely coming, and hurry down to stoke up the 
furnace. And when the storm is still roaring and the 
cheerful little needle begins to climb, you know with a 
rebound of the spirit that the worst is over. An exciting 
occupation in its own quiet way. 

An absorbing occupation no less. The last thing at 
night when you have locked up, put out the cat, set the 
screen before the embers in the fireplace, and are all 





‘ready for the ascent to bed, you turn to the faithful 


disc on the walland set the index finger fair over the 
needle. So when morning comes and you stop’ on, the- 
way to the front porch for the morning paper to see 
what the elements have prepared over night for you, the 
discrepancy between finger and needle tells the tale. An 
absorbing occupation indeed. 








WESTWARD THE COURSE OF TOURISM 


MAN from Chicago once visited New York and 

was invited to dinner, one of those big talky din- 
ners that New York is so fond of. The toastmaster, se- 
selected as usual for that position by reason of his pow- 
ers of sarcasm and ability to make a speaker uncom- 
fortable in advance, roasted the Westerner to a turn 
by jibes on the youth, crudity and egotism of the me- 
tropolis of the lake. The speaker took it calmly and be- 
gan: “It is true I am from Chicago. It is true I am 
proud of it. However strange it may seem to you Chi- 
cagoans are just as proud of Chicago as New Yorkers 
are proud of London.” 

But London has just now more serious business on 
hand than entertaining American visitors. This is not 
a good time to make a tour of the cathedral towns of 
northern France. The Riviera, the Alpine lakes and those 
quaint Dutch towns with their wooden shoes are not 
easily accessible. The bains and the bads, the spas and 
the springs are not suitable resorts for nervous patients. 
Is it too much, then, to expect that the eyes of East- 
erners may be tempted to turn westward and even that 
some of them may get sufficient courage to plunge into 
the wilderness of the hinterland and see what they can 
there discover. If so, they will learn that the United 
States extends several miles west of Chicago, that there 
are mountains which might be mistaken for the Alps 
if sufficiently reduced in size, and, if they surmount this 
barrier, they will find themselves staring at the Pacific 
with a wild surmise that it is quite a sizable ocean com- 
pared with the Atlantic. They will discover that the 
natives in this region hold the curious beliefs that San 
Francisco is the front door instead of the back door of 
the continent, that the problems of the Pacific are not 
to be settled exclusively by the dwellers on the Atlantic 
and that opportunity still points toward the setting sun, 
toward the new lands and old peoples of the islands and 
the continents beyond. 

We understand that these Pacific Coast tribes are 
to open on February 20 some sort of an exhibition of 
their arts and crafts which will doubtless contain much 
of interest, but nothing, we are sure, so interesting and 
enlightening to the confirmed Easterner as the people 
and the country he will find there. If he delights in a 
foreign atmosphere he will find among these country- 
men of his, much that is more foreign to him than Paris 
or Berlin. He will find himself among a people who look 
upon the world thru spectacles different from those that 
grew upon his nose; people who do not admire the things 
he most admires and who do not fear the things he most 
fears. He will learn much from a trip across, clear 
across, the continent. unless of course his education is 
completed and the lid nailed on before he starts. It will 
pay him to become acquainted with these partners of 
his in the Uncle Sam Mutual and who are likely in time 

to acquire a controlling interest in the company. 
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THE GREAT WAR 


October 6—Germans carry Nethe 
River defenses of Antwerp. Belgian 
Government removes to Ostend. 

October 7—Bombardment of city of 
Antwerp begins. German cavalry 
fighting with Allies near Lens and 
Lille. German destroyer sunk by 
British submarine off mouth of Ems. 


October 8—Inner ring of Antwerp for- 
tifications reduced. Russians again 
invading East Prussia. Japanese 
take Yap and Jaluit islands. 

October 9—Antwerp surrenders. Ger- 
mans defeated near Arras. 

October 10— Besieged fortress of 
Przemysl relieved. Hard fight north 
of Soissons. ° 

October 11—Two German aeroplanes 
drop bombs in Paris. Russian cruis- 
er sunk by German submarine. 

October 12—Germans take Ghent. 
Ferdinand becomes King of Rvu- 
mania. 




















The capture of An- 
twerp on the eleventh 
day after the attack 
began is a feat unparalleled in the 
history of warfare, considering that 
the city had not been surrounded, 
but was receiving reinforcements 
from the rear up to the last, and that 
for forty-five.years all the resources 
of military engineering had been 
employed to render the place impreg- 
nable. In 1859 General Brialmont 
constructed the enciente immediately 
surrounding the city and the chain 
of detached forts about two miles 
out numbered 1 to 8 on the accom- 
panying map. After the Franco- 
German war it became evident that 
the lines of defense must be placed 
further out, so in the eighties an- 
other ring of Brialmont forts, of the 
type described in the article on “The 
Duel Between the Gun and the Fort” 
of this issue, was constructed eight 
or ten miles from the city. These 
have been supplemented and mod- 
ernized in recent years, and by the 
winter of 1913 everything was in 
readiness for the expected attack ex- 
cept that some of the big guns 
ordered from the Krupp firm had not 
yet been received at the outbreak of 
the war. The Belgians accuse the 
Krupps of delaying the delivery at 
the behest of the German Govern- 
ment. This deficiency was, however, 
remedied by the introduction of 
heavy artillery from the British 
navy. The defenses at Lierre, which 
bore the brunt of the German attack, 
were manned by British marines, of 
whom 8000 were in Antwerp. 

The Germans began the bombard- 
ment of Forts Waelhem and Wavre 
St. Catherine, of the outer ring, on 


The Siege of 
Antwerp 


September 29, and by the following 
day these defenses had been reduced 
to a mass of ruins by their eleven- 
inch howitzers. The reservoir near 
Waelhem was demolished, so the city 
was deprived of water except for the 
artesian wells, and could not put out 
the fires that were started by the 
shells. — : 

The Belgians and British then at- 
tempted to hold the Nethe River at 
Lierre, but were shelled out of this 
line by the morning of the 6th and 
fell back upon the inner line of forti- 
fications. The Germans succeeded in 
getting their guns across the river, 
altho losing terribly in the opera- 
tion. This brought them within 
range of the city itself, and a formal 
notice of bombardment was sent to 





the burgomaster and at the same 
time the people were warned of the 
dangers by circulars showered down 
upon the city from aeroplanes. Altho 
there was no hope of a successful de- 
fense, the authorities refused to sur- 
render, so for forty hours the city 
was subjected to bombardment. The 
King and Queen left for Ostend and 
40,000 refugees tried in vain to find 
a way of escape into Holland. The 
fire of the German howitzers was 
directed by three Zeppelins which 
hovered over the doomed city and 
occasionally added to the destruction 
by dropping bombs. It is estimated 
that five thousand shells fell in the 
city. In the southern quarter and 
suburbs many buildings were demol- 
ished and burnt, but the rest of the 
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THE FORTIFICATIONS OF ANTWERP 


These defenses designed by Brialmont and extended by later engineers were supposed 
tically impregnable. The Germans made their attack from the south, first reducing 


to be prac- 
with their 


big howitzers the forts of Waelen and Wavre St. Catherine, then crossing the Nethe between 
Boom and Lierre, which enabled them to demolish ports IV to VI of the inner ring and to 
bombard the city beyond 
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THE WAR IN FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
Attention has been concentrated upon that part of the German line which extends from the 
Aisne to Antwerp. The Allied troops have pushed northward beyond Lille in the vain attempt 
to turn the German right or to reach Antwerp before its fall 


city suffered comparatively little. 
The Germans had been provided 
with maps showing the location of 
the cathedral, hospitals and famous 
buildings, and took pains to avoid 
hitting them. 


The Belgian and 
British troops aban- 
doned the fortifica- 
tions and city on the night of the 
8th and retreated to Ostend, leaving 
Antwerp so empty of military thet it 
devolved upon the police to turn over 
the city to the Germans in the morn- 
ing. At nine o'clock Friday morning 
the Belgian flag was lowered from 
the cathedral tower, and the white 
flag raised in its place. At 2.30 p. m. 
the German infantry marched into 
the city with bands playing and took 
possession of the public buildings. 
General von Beseler, who had been 
appointed military governor, estab- 
lished himself in the city hall with 
Burgomaster Jan de Vos as his aid. 
A proclamation was posted announc- 
ing that the lives and property of all 
citizens would be protected so long 
as they refrained from hostile acts, 
which might “lead to the demolition 
of your beautiful city.” 

The Belgians and British as they 
retreated blew up the magazines of 
the northern forts and exploded the 
boilers of thirty-twe German vessels 


The Surrender 
of Antwerp 


in the harbor, some of them large 
and valuable steamships. The four 
oil reservoirs on the banks of the 
Scheldt had been set on fire the night 
before, and the vast volume of flame 
and smoke had added to the terror of 
the inhabitants. Two thousand of the 
British marines were cut off by a 
German attack north of Lokeren and 
retreated into Dutch territory, 
where they were obliged by the laws 
of neutrality to lay down their arms. 
There are said to be over half a 
million Belgian refugees now in the 
Netherlands, men women and chil- 
dren, mostly without any money or 
food, thus adding to the distress 
caused in that country by the inter- 
ruption of industry and commerce. 


The C ‘ The capture of Ant- 
e \ampaign werp releases. the 
in France German troops which 

have been keeping guard over that 

city, and they can now be sent into 

France to relieve the pressure on the 

right wing. The Germans have taken 

Ghent and it is expected that they 

will next move on Ostend and at- 

tempt to clear the coast of the 

French, British and Belgian forces. 

Ostend is not a fortress, but Dun- 

kirk and Calais are, and all the coast 

towns will be under the protection of 
the British fleet, which controls the 

Channel and the North Sea. 





Before the fall of Antwerp the 
Germans had already begun such a 
movement by sending cavalry across 
the Scheldt just south of Ghent, and 
raiding the country as far south as 
Ypres and Lille. This was doubtless 
for the purpose of checking the 
Allied forces, which were trying to 
make their way northward in time to 
relieve Antwerp. They do not seem 
to have got beyond Arras and Lens 
in this direction. The German cav- 
alry have approached within twenty 
miles of the North Sea coast behind 
Ostend and Dunkirk. Arras was 
taken by the Germans after a bom- 
bardment which destroyed most of 
the town. Lens changed hands three 
times. 

Further south, near the angle in 
the German line, there has been hard 
fighting, but with no important 
change in the situation. Roye was 
taken by the Germans and a few 
days later recaptured by the Allies. 

Along the rest of the line the 
fighting has languished. The bom- 
bardment of Rheims, which has now 
lasted more than a month, is kept up 
in a perfunctory manner by drop- 
ping one or two shells into the city 
every day about noon. Most of the 
inhabitants have fled; those who re- 
main are living in the champagne 
cellars. At St. Mihiel, on the Verdun- 
Toul line of barrier forts, the Ger- 
mans claim to have made progress, 
but there is very little news. 


Owing to the almost 
complete exclusion 
of newspaper corre- 
spondents from the field of opera- 
tions the public gets very few first 
hand descriptions of actual fighting 
to relieve the aridity of the scanty 
ufficial announcements, and the more 
or less competent commentary that 
accompanies them. For that reason 
we quote the following vivid descrip- 
tion by a correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Mail of the bombardment 
of the town of Albert, eighteen miles 
northeast of Amiens, on .the after- 
noon of September 29: 


We were warned along the road to be 
careful and saw a vast column of people 
coming away from the town, but noth- 
ing happened until just after five, when 
we heard a deep boom, quite unlike the 
noise made by an ordinary field gun, 
and a shell, evidently of much greater 
force and size, fell in the town. 

We thought it must be an accident of 
misdirection, and then, to our indigna- 
tion, the shells began to fall rapidly. 
They came in bunches. There were sev- 
eral batteries at work and their aim 
was excellent. I saw only three shells 
burst outside the town. 

The place collapsed literally like a 
pack of cards that had been built up 
into houses, and every moment some- 
thing fresh went. Now it was the Town 
Hall, now a group of cottages, and then 
a high wall. 


A Typical 
Bombardment 
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It reminded one of a scene in a Drury 
Lane melodrama. One could not believe 
without an effort that one was seeing 
a real town shelled. It was just as if 
some inventor had made a new kind of 
explosive and had invited his friends to 
see it demolish a model of a town. I 
stayed there an hour fascinated. 

At 6:30 o’clock a number of fires, 
lighting up the whole countryside, 
were visible. Looking toward Albert, 


_ they appeared to be hayricks which had 


been set oo by shells. The largest of 
these red glares, however, was Albert 
on fire. Against the flaming background 
the tall spire of a church stood out un- 
injured up to eight o’clock, but it was 
impossible to enter the town, as the 
heat was too great and the streets were 
too unsafe. 


The news from the 
eastern seat of war is 
scanty and conflicting. 
According to Berlin accounts, the 
Germans have repulsed the Russians 
in East Prussia, have advanced to 
the Vistula in southern Poland, and 
have relieved the besieged garrison 
at Przemysl in Galicia. Both the 
Germans and the Russians claim a 
victory and the capture of thousands 
of prisoners at Augustowo on Octo- 
ber 1 and 2. According to Petrograd 
accounts, the Russians are advanc- 
ing into East Prussia, have driven 
the Germans from northern Poland. 
have taken five of the Przemysl 
forts, and are making their way 
thru Hungary toward Budapest. 

It is impossible to determine from 
this exactly what is happening, but 
it appears evident that General von 
Hindenburg, who was recently put 


The War 
with Russia 




















Edwin Levick 
WHILE THE MEN FIGHT 


A newsgirl in Paris. Forbidden to call their 
papers, the newsies wear hatbands or placards 
by way of advertising their journals 

















© International News 


THE CENSORSHIP RAMPANT 


Colonel von Hoen, commander of an Austrian division, dictating war news to journalists at the 
headquarters of the Austrian army 


in charge of the German armies in 
the south of Poland, is having the 
same success as he did in his’ former 
field of operations, East Prussia. A 
fortnight ago it was expected that 
the Russians would soon attack 
Cracow, or even invade Germany in 
the direction of Breslau. Now, how- 
ever, it seems that both these dan- 
gers are averted and instead War- 
saw is threatened by Hindenburg’s 
forces. 


Rumanian King The death of King 
Dies Charles of Rumania 
on October 10 may 
have an important influence upon 
the war, for that country is in a 
state of unstable equilibrium and 
has been undecided whether to take 
part in the conflict, and if so, on 
which side. The late King was a 
Hohenzollern, belonging to an older 
branch than the Kaiser, and his 
sympathies naturally inclined him 
toward the side of Germany. Ru- 
mania gave valuable aid to Russia in 
her war against Turkey in 1876, but 
Russia, instead of rewarding her, 
seized the Rumanian territory in 
Bessarabia. In consequence of this 
ingratitude. Rumania became virtu- 
ally an ally of Austria, but offended 
Austria by an unprovoked attack 
upon Bulgaria in the second Balkan 
war, and during the last two years 
has been drawn into closer relations 
with Russia. The Rumanians claim 
to be a Latin people and have made 
of Bucharest a miniature Paris. 
The King died in his seventy-fifth 
year of age, and forty-eight years 
after he had been made Prince of 
Rumania by the powers. He married 
Elizabeth, Princess of Wied, better 
known to the literary world as 


“Carmen Sylva.” Under this pen 
name she contributed to The Inde- 
pendent for many years poems and 
stories of Rumanian folklore. Their 
only son died in infancy, and the 
new occupant to the throne will be 
Prince Ferdinand of Hohenzollern, 
brother of the late King. The new 
Queen, the Crown Princess Marie, is 
a granddaughter of Queen Victoria. 


Changes made by 
The New Taxes the Senate commit- 

tee in the war rev- 
enue bill recently past by the House 
caused much dissatisfaction, and the 
bill was submitted to a caucus of 
Senate Democrats. One of the com- 
mittee’s changes was a reduction of 
the House bill’s tax of two cents a 
gallon on gasoline to one cent, and 
the addition of a tax of fifty cents 
per horse-power on new automobiles. 
This new tax was to have been paid 
by the sellers and would have yield- 
ed about $15,000,000 a year. A high- 
er tax on automobiles had been pro- 
posed by a subcommittee, and the 
manufacturers had sent to Washing- 
ton a protest, saying that the war 
had cut down their export trade and 
that the tax might close several fac- 
tories. 

The caucus struck out the proposed 
taxes on gasoline and automobiles by 
a vote of 20 to 17; increased the beer 
tax to $1.75 per barrel; added a new 
tax of five cents a gallon on whisky; 
reduced the tax on bank capital from 
$2 to $1 per $1000; eliminated the 
House bill’s tax of $50 on brokers; 
cut down the tax on Pullman car tick- 
ets from two cents to one cent, and 
graduated the tax on cigarette man- 
ufacturers from $24 to $96. The bill, 
as reported to the Senate, carries 
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© International News 


ONE REASON WHY THE GERMANS NEEDED ANTWERP 


While the Belgian army held the capital and were not closely hemmed in, their sorties and raids 
harried the German rear. The photograph shows the wreck of a railroad line running out of Brussels 


stamp taxes on proprietary medi- 
cines, cosmetics, ‘perfumery and 
chewing gum, which were added by 
the committee just before the cau- 
cus. There are also stamp taxes on 
negotiable instruments, stocks, bonds. 
deeds, bills of lading and ocean 
steamship tickets. Life insurance pol- 
icies are exempt, but there is a tax 
of one-half of a cent on every dollar 
of premium for property insurance. 
It is estimated that the bill as it 
stands will yield $105,000,000 addi- 
tional revenue. 


In the Senate the 
Passage of the conference report on 
Clayton Bill the Clayton anti-trust 
bill was accepted by a vote of 35 to 
24. Three Democrats—Messrs. Lane, 
Reed and Martine—voted against it. 
The opposition had been led by Mr. 
Reed, who said that in conference the 
bill had “degenerated from a raging 
lion with a mouth full of teeth to a 
tabby cat with a plaintive mew.” He 
moved that the bill be sent back to 
the conference committee with in- 
structions for the restoration of 
criminal penalties which had been 
cut out. The motion was lost by a 
vote of 25 to 35. Six Democrats voted 
for it, with all the Republicans ex- 
cept Mr. Root. Mr. Reed predicted 
that passage of the bill would split 
the Democratic party. 

The vote in the House, three days 
later, on the conference report, was 
244 to 54. In favor of it twenty-two 
Republicans and five Progressives 
voted with the Democrats. Opposing 
the bill, Mr. Mann, the Republican 
leader, urged the House not to pre- 


vent American manufacturers from 
taking advantage of the opportunity 
offered by the war in Europe. They 


should be encouraged, but Congress’ 


was doing all it could, he asserted, 
to menace and demoralize trade, and 
to hold the penitentiary over those 
who should not be restrained from 
investing capital in manufactures. 
The bill, a very long one, forbids 
price discrimination, limits inter- 
locking directorates, and prohibits 
holding companies when the effect is 
to destroy or substantially lessen 
competition. It declares that the la- 
bor of a human being is not a com- 
modity or an article of commerce, 
exempts labor unions and farmers’ 
organizations from the operation of 
the Sherman act, and revises the law 


regulating contempt of--court pro- 
ceedings and the use of ee oe 
imlabor disputes. The addition By the 
Senate of the word “lawfully” in pro- 
visions relating to labor unions es- 
sentially modifies the original exemp- 


tion. Mr. Gompers,. president of the 
Federation of Labor, said he was 


satisfied with the bill in its final 


form. 


The President has 
has said that, so far 
as his desires about 
legislation are concerned, there is 
nothing to prevent adjournment of 
Congress on or about the 15th, if by 
that time the War Revenue bill shall 
have been past. An agreement as to 
the Alaska Coal Land bill has been 
reached in conference, and it has 
been decided that the Railroad Se- 
curities bill shall not be taken up at 
present. It may not be considered at 
the next regular session, which must 
be a short one. In that session Mr. 
Wilson will not ask for legislation 
concerning presidential primaries. 
His program for the session ending 
on March 4 includes the Philippine 
Government, Ship Purchase and 
Conservation bills, and the annual 
appropriations. 

So far as he can learn, it will not 
be necessary to call a special session 
after the approaching adjournment 
and before December, nor does he 
think that a special session after 
March 4 will be required. Some op- 
position to adjournment is shown by 
Senators and Representatives who 
earnestly desire legislation for the 
relief of cotton growers. There are 
members also who say that, on ac- 
count of the situation in Mexico and 
of questions arising in connection 
with the war in Europe, there should 
be no adjournment, but a recess un- 
til the middle of November. It is gen- 
erally expected in Washington, how- 


Congress and 
Adjournment 

















© International New. 


DUMDUM BULLETS FOUND AT LIEGE 


English, French, Germans, Austrians and Russians have each been accused by their opponents 
of using these barbarous projectiles and all these accusations have been officially repudiated. The 
Kaiser supports his charge with the exhibit of unused bullets, as shown above, said to have been 
found in packages of six or eight wrapped in stout green paper on French and British soldiers 
at Longwy, Liege and elsewhere. The cutting of a hole or notch in the end of a bullet causes it 
to spread out like a mushroom as it enters the body and to tear a large and irregular hole thru 
the flesh. The bullets get their name from the British arsenal at Dumdum, near Calcutta, where 
they were first made to stop the desperate onrush of the natives. Great Britain has always in- 
sisted that they were necessary for this purpose, but denies ever using them against Europeans 
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Underwood & Underwood 


WHEN THE GERMANS TAKE THE SILVER 


Paper money issued by the town of Epernay 
when the specie had been carried off by German 
soldiers as a war levy 


ever, that adjournment will be or- 
dered before October 20. 


For several days a 
Lal = rd a special Federal 
eens grand jury in New 
York has been making an inquiry con- 
cerning the criminal aspects of those 
acts of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad Company which 
were recently the subject of a nota- 
ble report by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and which have 
led the Department of Justice to take 
action for a dissolution of the com- 
bination of New England railroad, 
trolley and steamship companies. 
The investigation relates to the re- 
sponsibility of officers and directors. 
At the beginning of it four directors 
—William Rockefeller, George F. 
Baker, Charles F. Brooker and 
James S. Elton—resigned. The only 
witness thus far has been Charles §S. 
Mellen, formerly the company’s pres- 
ident. He was indicted two years ago 
for conspiring to prevent the con- 
struction of a competing road by the 
Grand Trunk Company. He now files 
a plea for immunity in that case on 
account of his testimony before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The company, by direction of its 
board, brought suit on the 6th, at 
Hartford, against John L. Billard, of 
Meriden, Conn.; E. D. Robbins, of 
New Haven, formerly the company’s 
general counsel; Charles F. Linsley, 
of Meriden; Samuel C. Morehouse, 
Mr. Robbins’ assistant; Henry 
Whipple, of New Haven; Samuel 
Hemmingway, of the same city, and 
ex-President Mellen, to recover $3,- 
828,147, the profit acquired by Mr. 
Billard in those dealings in Boston 
and Maine stock which have been the 
subject of official reports and con- 
demnation. Several of the defend- 
ants were directors of the Billard 
Company, a corporation organized in 
connection with the transactions in 
question, It is alleged in the com- 
plaint that Mr. Billard was a trustee 
acting for the company, and that he 
held the money in secret trust. The 





property of the defendants has been 
attached. The company’s annual re- 
port, published a few days ago, sets 
forth the terms of the dissolution 
agreement with the Department of 
Justice, and says that a court decree 
to carry the agreement into effect 
will soon be filed. 


Carranza’s generals 
and Villa started on 
the 6th for Aguasca- 
lientes to attend the conference or 
convention to be held there on the 
10th. Zapata had decided to send 
three delegates. The civilian dele- 
gates who had taken part in the con- 
vention at the capital voluntarily 
withdrew. Their presence had been 
opposed by the military officers. But 
Luis Cabrera, as the agent of Car- 
ranza, was permitted to speak at the 
conference, altho it was decided that 
he should not vote. Carranza’s 
friends said that the selection of a 
provisional President could not be 
considered at the meeting in Aguas- 


The Situation 
in Mexico 





calientes, because Carranza had been 
chosen when his resignation was re- 
jected at the capital. Villa had asked, 
however, that all questions relating 
to the government of the country 
should be taken up at Aguascalien- 
tes, and he was still insisting upon 
the retirement of Carranza, 
Richard H. Cole, a friend of Car- 
ranza, who came to Washington ask- 
ing for recognition of Carranza’s 
government, predicted a reconcilia- 
tion of the two factions, He asserted 
that Carranza was weary, desired to 
retire,-and had promised to give five 
months to a tour thru the United 
States. In New Orleans, Felix Diaz 
and several exiled Mexican generals 
were plotting against the new Gov- 
ernment, openly expressing their in- 
tention to overthrow it, and saying 
they could quickly assemble a force 
of 20,000 men. They were willing to 
make an alliance with Villa. But 
Villa had put to death two of their 
agents. These were José Sandoval 
and Augustin Perez. According to a 
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THE SAINTS BECOME THE MARTYRS 


Statuettes on the outside of Rheims Cathedral pattered in the bombardment which angered Paris 
and shocked the world 
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ERASING THE COLOR LINE IN WAR 


So the London Times characterizes the employment of the Indian expeditionary force in France. These infantrymen are marching to camp, prob- 

ably on their way fromr Marseilles, where the troops were landed, to the front. The number of these troops is not known. The native Indian army 

is made up chiefly of the Sikhs, or Singhs, members of a fighting brotherhood, into which select recruits are initiated with religious ceremonies; 

the Punjabi Musulmans, only Jess numerous than the Sikhs in the army, and Mohammedans of mixed descent; and the Gurkhas, members of the 
army of the native kingdom of Nepal, and particularly companionable and efficient 


statement signed by Villa’s secre- 
tary, they were court-martialed and 
shot in Chihuahua because in their 
possession were found papers show- 
ing that they were “envoys of Felix 
Diaz and other Cientificos,” seeking 
an alliance with Villa. 


Governor Maytorena 
centinued to besiege 
General Hill and his 
soldiers, who were defending them- 
selves in Naco, which touches the 
Arizona boundary. There was noth- 
ing decisive about this fighting, but 
many bullets fell in the streets of 
that: part of Naco which is in Ari- 
zona. Two United States soldiers and 
one civilian were wounded by them, 
and one of the soldiers, a cavalry- 
man, died. The people of the town in 
Arizona sent a protest to President 
Wilson, and demanded’ protection. 
Our patrolling forcé was increased, 
and preparations were made to fire 


Villa’s Forces 
in the North 


upon Hill’s men if they should cross 
the boundary in an attempt to turn 
the flank of the besiegers. 

Villa’s force was affected by deser- 
tions and additions. He suffered a 
considerable loss by the secession of 
Gen. Monclovio Herrera. It was re- 
ported that he had induced Herrera 
to return, but later dispatches said 
that Herrera was attacking a part of 
Villa’s army, having been made a bit- 
ter enemy by the execution of his 
brother Luis in obedience to Villa’s 
orders. Gen. Manuel Chao, recently 
Governor of Chihuahua, was another 
deserter. He went over to Carranza 
after Villa had sent him to fill the 
place held by Herrera at Parral. It 


was said that Chao and Herrera had ° 


cut the railroad and thus checked a 
southward movement of Villa’s army. 
On the other hand, General Natera 
was said to have joined Villa and to 
have surrendered San Luis Potosi to 
him. Natera was the cause of Villa’s 





first quarrel with Carranza. Some 
months ago, after Villa had won a 
series of battles and was about to 
attack Zacatecas, Carranza suddenly 
displaced him and gave the task to 
Natera, with promotion. Natera 
failed, and when Carranza ordered 
Villa to help him, Villa refused to do 
so and resigned. He was heartily 
supported by his army and by a 
signed protest from thirty of his 
subordinate commanders. After the 
quarrel had been temporarily adjust- 
ed, Villa captured Zacatecas. 
Carranza is beginning to punish 
supporters of Huerta. By his order 
Javier Cuevas, the son-in-law of a 
wealthy American residing in Los 
Angeles, has been shot as a traitor. 
Javier’s brother Luis, formerly Gov- 
ernor of San Luis Potosi, was put to 
death a few weeks ago. Both were 
condemned as traitors. Carranza has 
canceled all the mine titles and con- 
cessions granted by Huerta. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT: OUR OPERATIONS AROUND 
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A LEAGUE OF PEACE—NOT “PREPARATION FOR WAR” 


E writer has not failed to 
| read with intense interest 
what has been published on 
both sides of the Atlantic upon the 
present lamentable conditions, cre- 
ated by the greatest war known to 
history, embracing nine countries, 
five of these among the greatest na- 
tions—Britain, France, Germany, 
Russia, Austria and Japan, engulf- 
ing in their train Belgium, Servia 
and Montenegro. That the former 
conditions can ever be restored seems 
improbable. Some part of the civilized 
world may have to undergo recon- 
struction. 

Among the forthcoming results 
there is to be proven once again the 
fallacy that world peace can be se- 
cured thru preparation by each. na- 
tion for war. On the contrary, there 
can be no possible escape from the 
conclusion that war can be abolished 
only thru a union of powerful, peace 
nations, resolved to preserve the 
peace themselves and also, if abso- 
lutely necessary, to enforce it upon 
others. 

The present war gives us upon a 
small scale an illustration of the 
forthcoming union of nations to pre- 
serve peace, in the agreement ex- 
ecuted by the allies, Britain, Russia 
and France, which binds them to act 
only in unison in all matters affect- 
ing peace. No one separate nation 
has power to act, only the three na- 
tions united have all power. | 

Preparation for war as a means of 
ensuring peace has been proven a 
failure. It has been tried for 2500 
years and has always precipitated 
war, since one nation “preparing” 
compels her neighbor to do likewise 
—one fears the other, and both in- 
crease “preparation” until the inev- 
itable struggle bursts forth. Not 
long since gentlemen went prepared 
against personal war, and this “prep- 
aration” resulted in continual danger 
of attack. Gentlemen actually prac- 
tised shooting at dummies, that they 
might become better marksmen, 
hence more likely to kill than be 
killed. The more they “prepared” to 
meet this private war, the more likely 
they were to be called upon to meet 
it. The present Emperor of Germany 
found upon his elevation to the 
throne an average of 120 duels per 
year in his army, which he has re- 
duced to ten. Only last year he took 
another step in favor of personal 
peace and “officers having religious 
objections to the duel were ‘ordered’ 
hereafter to be treated with the ut- 
most forbearance.” One officer has 
been dismissed from the army upon 
refusing to fight a duel, having re- 
ligious scruples. But so great was the 


BY ANDREW CARNEGIE 


remonstrance .that he was promptly 
reinstated. In France the duel cre- 
ates laughter, so rare and ineffective 
it has become. It is now introduced 
successfully in comedy. So personal 
war fades rapidly away as men learn 
wisdom—national war must follow, 
as night~-follows day. So steadily 
grows public sentiment against war, 
national or personal. Against intem- 
perance, likewise, the Emperor never 
ceases both by precept and example 
to wage war with decided success. 
And, above all, he has secured for 
Germany twenty-seven long years of 
unbroken peace. 

In this day of hostile criticism 
against him as favoring the present 
unholy war, let it never be forgotten 
that there is another side to this. 
Not seldom the hereditary ruler has 
to yield to the permanent officials, for 
such they practically become under 
permanent crowned heads, a caste 
which in Germany is composed sole- 
ly of military and naval officials who 
surround the throne. No one ignor- 
ant of its power can properly esti- 
mate its malign influence. The lead- 
ing Germans of world-wide fame, 
who gave their country high place in 
the world in the realms of knowl- 
edge, invention, discovery and sci- 
ence, are of secondary rank and out- 
side of the Court. To assume that 
the Emperor has all power when war 
and peace are involved is a sad mis- 
take. No country has today so com- 
manding a military and naval caste. 
When peace or war is the question 
this should ever be borne in mind. 

We have seen that “preparation 
for war” by one nation begets sim- 
ilar preparation by those nations 
which feel themselves endangered. 
The remedy for this is evidently one 
world-wide organization of as many 
peaceful powers as possible to pre- 
vent war and insist that differences 
between nations shall be peacefully 
adjusted by the Hague Conference, 
or other tribunal satisfactory to the 
contendents. In the last resort, if 
necessary, the World Peace Court 
could deliver judgment by a major- 
ity vote, which would be binding 
upon the powers. 

Without separate armies and na- 
vies there could be no war, the world 
would be at peace. This fact cannot 
be gainsaid. It is therefore in this 
direction that men of peace should 
labor. One great step toward this, as 
I have said, has been made by the 
following announcement; here lies 
the germ which only needs develop- 
ment to banish war from civilized 
nations: 


The British, French and Russian 
Governments, on Saturday, September 


5th, mutually agreed not to make peace 
separately during the present war, and 
no one of them shall demand conditions 
of peace without the previous approval 
of the others. 

Here the allied nations combine 
and act as one. After the present bel- 
ligerents agree upon peaceful settle- 
ment, Germany and Austria should 
be the first invited by the Allies to 
join in forming a League of Peace. 
Should they accept, then some of 
the other nations might be invited. 
At the first meeting of the League 
some general principles might be 
formulated: First, one general World 
Peace Commission shall be estab- 
lished to which each member shall 
contribute toward expenditure in 
proportion to its population and 
wealth. Their respective fleets shall 
be merged, controlled and operated 
under such management as_ the 
League may direct from time to time. 
No war policy, or attack upon any 
nation or fleet shall be made except 
by a majority vote of two-thirds of 
all the members of the World Peace 
League, and then only after timely 
notice to the nations threatened. The 
Commission shall exercize undisputed 
authority, always provided it is sus- 
tained and its action approved from 
time to time by two-thirds of the 
total membership. 

An executive committee shall be 
elected by two-thirds majority of the 
Commission, a separate vote being 
taken upon each candidate. This com- 
mittee shall elect a president and 
vice-president by a majority vote 
who shall each serve four years, but 
the vice-president shall serve six 
years for the first term, and his suc- 
cessor be elected for four years, thus 
preventing the simultaneous change 
of both the former high officials. 

The difference between the pro- 
posed Commission and the present 
situation in regard to peace and war 
is fundamental. For twenty-five hun- 
dred years tribes and nations have 
warred with each other, inflicting 
such barbarities as make the flesh 
creep as one reads, and all these years 
it has been held by many that “prep- 
aration for war” prevents war, yet 
today we have the greatest outburst 
of war that this long history re- 
counts. We submit that the day is 
past when we shall longer tolerate 
this inhuman sacrifice of human be- 
ings. The civilized world has tried 
“preparation for war” long enough. 
We now propose to render war im- 
possible, at least between the best of 
those nations classed as civilized. 
When these lead, others can be com- 
pelled to follow, or ostracised, if this 
ever becomes necessary. The League 
would act upon the high moral stand- 
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ard of world peace, determined to 
maintain it when necessary in the 
judgment of the two-thirds majority 
of its members. Even if success be 
delayed, sooner or later its triumph 
would be certain. 

This slight sketch may serve to 
awaken interest which of itself is 
most desirable in this phenomenal 
crisis. If there be a surer way to 
peace, so much the better. Whenever 
and however the killing of men by 
men under cover of war can be pre- 
vented, let all promising modes be 
submitted and tried, for war is the 
world’s greatest crime. One thing is 
certain, peace upon earth can never 
come from “preparation for war,” 
hence let us discard that fallacy and 


try other means. It is submitted that 
a League of Peace embracing. the 
chief nations is worthy of considera- 
tion. 

War, as the guardian of interna- 
tional peace, after twenty centuries 
of trial, has proved a traitor thereto, 
waging as it is today, the greatest of 
all wars that ever devastated the 
earth and sacrificing thousands of 
men weekly to death in this, the 
Twentieth Century of Christianity. 

I submit that we have tried this 
enemy of the Peaceful Brotherhood 
of Men too long. Now the hosts of 
blest World-Peace should be sum- 
moned to perform their stern duty, 
which shall cease only when the 
prophecy is fulfilled, “Men shall beat 


their swords into ploughshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

Any platform short of this fails 
to bridge the chasm between Peace 
and War. We must span the roaring 
torrent from side to side—and never 
rest until the day of blest peace re- 
turns. 

We have abolished slavery from 
civilized nations, the owning of man 
by man. The next great step that the 
advanced powers of the civilized 
world should take is to abolish war, 
the killing of man by man. God speed 
that day! 

New York City 








WHEN THE ARMIES HAVE PAST 
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REBUILDING A BUSINESS IN A RUINED STREET 
A shopkeeper in a frontier village of East Prussia who has opened a street stand after his shop has been destroyed by shells 












































WHAT I SAW IN GERMANY 


A WONDERFUL SOCIAL ORGANIZATION WORKING AS SMOOTHLY AS IN PEACE 


Mr. Nasmyth is one of the fore- 
most leaders of the younger element 
in the American peace movement. He 
has been especially identified with the 
educational end of the propaganda. 
When he was a student at Cornell he 
and Louis P. Lochner of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin were the prime 
movers in organizing the Cosmopol- 
itan Clubs, which have already exert- 
ed a wide influence thruout Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. He has 
recently spent two years in Germany 
doing postgraduate work at the Ger- 
man universities. No man has done 
more to bring the students of the 
world into the international move- 
ment. He was president of the World 
Students’ Conference that met in the 
United States last year, and is now 
one of the directors of the World 
Peace Foundation of Boston.—THE 
EDITOR. 


EFORE I could begin to see 
Bevin in the right propor- 
tions in Germany, I had to be- 
come accustomed to the new atmos- 


phere. Passing out of the partial 
vacuum of the English censorship, I 


’ drew a deep breath of free air in 


Holland, which receives news from 
all sources, and then plunged into the 
partial vacuum of the German cen- 
sorship. 

At the frontier town of Goch the 
German customs officials asked me 
politely if I had any English news- 
papers in my possession. I thought 
this rather strange at the time, but 
ascribed it to Prussianism in gen- 
eral, until on my return to free, lib- 
erty-loving England I was searched 
at Folkestone and all my copies of 
the German newspapers, the German 
White Paper and other official docu- 
ments were confiscated. The estab- 
lishment of Prussianism in England 
which the war has caused should 
make it easier for the people of the 
two countries to understand each 
other after the war, at least. 

From the accounts of Germany 
which I had read in the English pa- 
pers I expected to find everything in 
confusion, the whole economic basis 
of the country broken up, a half- 
starved population on the verge of 
revolution, the railway service sus- 
pended, cholera rampant in Berlin, 
and various other interesting mani- 
festations of a general demoraliza- 
tion. 

But I could discover none of these 
things. In outward appearance, at 
least, the Germany which I saw was 
the same Germany that I had seen at 
the end of July before war was de- 
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clared or at any time during the past 
three years. A slightly smaller pro- 
portion of soldiers was visible in 
the streets, perhaps, and a slightly 
larger proportion of women and chil- 
dren. The streets were a little quiet- 
er and even a little more immaculate 
than usual, a tense air of solemnity 
and resigned sorrow had taken the 
place of the usual expressions of 
cheerfulness and happiness on the 
faces of the people, but otherwise 
life was going on much as usual. In- 
stead of a suspended railway service, 
I traveled in the greatest luxury and 
comfort on one of the four express 
trains which are running daily be- 
tween Cologne and Berlin, as be- 
tween the other important cities. In- 
stead of unemployment, I found a 
temporary scarcity of labor, so that 
women and boys had to be employed 
temporarily as ticket collectors in the 
subway and conductors in the street- 
cars. Instead of a scarcity of food, I 
found the whole available population, 
women, boy scouts and old men, en- 
gaged in bringing in one of the larg- 
est crops in the recent agricultural 
history of the country. Instead of 
cholera and disease raging every- 
where, I found the most perfect sani- 
tary arrangements and the highest 
medical ability in the service of the 
state, and a smaller proportion of 
disease than for many years past. 
Instead of revolution, I found an 
ahsolutely united people, resolved te 
stand together until the last against 
the whole world full of enemies, who, 
as the Germans believe, are resolved 
to crush the German people and their 
civilization and to dismember the 
German empire. Instead of hunger 
and bread riots, I found that the 
wonderful social organization of the 
country had been still further per- 
fected thru the codperation of the 
Government with the Social Demo- 
crats and the women’s organizations, 
so that not a single man, woman or 
child of the whole 65,000,000 was 
suffering from hunger. The school 
children were being provided with 
nourishing food and 5000 people, 
largely refugees from East Prussia, 
were being supplied with nutritious 
meals at ten pfennige (about two 
cents each) or free of charge if 
they were without means. The 
soldiers of families at the front 
were being paid promptly and 
the prices of food were normal. 
During my three years of study in 
Germany I had never been able to 
find any slums, I had never seen a 
beggar or a drunken man, and the 
wonderful social organization which 


had produced this condition has been 
extended and perfected to meet the 
crisis. The war means a long step 
toward socialism, of course, for the 
rich must voluntarily or involuntar- 
ily: supply the needs of the poor. 
From what I saw in Germany, how- 
ever, I would judge that the war will 
produce there less actual suffering in 
the form of hunger and poverty than 
in any of the other countries en- 
gaged. 

No moratorium has been declared 
in Germany, the banks have not been 
closed for a single day, and people 
were re-depositing in the savings 
banks the money which they had 
withdrawn in the first days of panic. 
Some persons were even paying thtir 
taxes for 1915 and 1916 in advance 
in order to help the Government and 
get the benefit of the four per cent 
discount which was offered. The ex- 
tent to which the surface indications 
correspond or fail to correspond with 
the economic realities is very difficult 
to judge. When I asked business men 
in Germany about the underlying 
conditions they shook their heads and 
looked thoughtful, just as business 
men do in England. With the excep- 
tion of the armament industries, it 
is certain that in Germany, as in all 
the other countries concerned, no- 
body is going to reap any economic 
gain from the war. 

I talked with many of the English- 
men who had been held in Germany 
at the outbreak of the war, and 
brought back with me a score of let- 
ters from them to their friends in 
England; all testified without excep- 
tion to the kindness and courtesy 
with which they were being treated 
in Germany—another blow to the im- 
pression which I had gathered from 
the English press. 

For the prisoners of war, especial- 
ly the French, there had been such 
an outburst of humanitarian feeling, 
especially on the part of women, that 
the Government was compelled to is- 
sue a proclamation which I saw post- 
ed up in Cologne and other cities for- 
bidding the giving of flowers, cham- 
pagne, or other luxuries, and stating 
that all the prisoners of war were be- 
ing well cared for by the Govern- 
ment. 

I saw the whole international situ- 
ation suddenly turn upside down 


‘when I past from England into Ger- 


many. Thru English eyes I saw the 
war as an attack by Germany upon 
France and Belgium, with Russia al- 
most entirely beyond the horizon; 
thru German eyes I saw the war as 
an attack by Russia upon Germany, 
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with almost all the other countries 
outside the horizon. In England I 
traveled in the train with Belgian 
refugees fleeing before the German 
invasion; in Germany I traveled in 
the train with German refugees flee- 
ing before the Russian invasion along 
hundreds of miles of the eastern 
frontier, The balance of power, 
which I saw in England as a defen- 
sive alliance against the aggressive 
intentions of Germany, became there 
a plot compounded of the Russian de- 
termination to break up Austria, the 
French “revanche” and the English 
determination to smash the German 
fleet and German commerce. In Eng- 
lish public opinion I saw the war 
lord as the new Napoleon, determined 
to bring all the world into subjec- 
tion; in Germany I saw him as the 
representative of a united people, de- 
fending themselves against a ring of 
enemies who had long been planning 
to divide the German empire, but 
who had been forced by the assassi- 
nation in Sarajevo to embark on 
their course of dismemberment a lit- 
tle earlier than they had intended. 
A few things remained right side 
up. In Germany I found among 
the leaders of the four million So- 
cial Democrats a hatred of Imperial- 
ism and Militarism mote bitter and 
more intense than in England or in 
America (it was strange to talk with 
men after reading the reports that 
they had been shot). “But militarism 
is the worst possible way. in which to 
fight militarism,” they said. “It has 
forced us to make this choice; either 
we must temporarily join forces with 
militarism or we must stand by and 
see our country overrun by the Rus- 
sians. Prussianism is bad enough, 
but we prefer it to Russianism.” The 
Social Democratic party had almost 
attained to power. It secured thirty- 
four per cent of the votes at the last 
election, in 1912, and has been gain- 
ing at the rate of more than one per 
cent of the total votes a year, for the 





Ah, Autumn, now that you and I must part, 
You linger, goldenly, your footstep slow, 

Even as a friend, beloved of the heart, 

Seems. doubly dear just ere he turn to go. 


You pause by noon, deep-sighing thru the trees 

And in the spangled sunset hold your breath, 
That I may note your splendid symphonies 
Of color, that the night shuts in to death. 


Your leaves rain down and prank the forest ways 
With tapestries of yellow, red and brown, 

And thru the glooming glory of your haze 

I glimpse the dreaming towers of the town. 


past twenty years. In codperation 
with the next most radical party, the 
Progressive People’s party, the So- 
cial Democrats were looking forward 
to victory and the control of the Gov- 
ernment at the next election, in 1917. 
What will be the results of the use of 
the crude instrument of military 
force no one can tell, but from what I 
saw in Germany I should say that if 
Germany is crushed and humiliated 
in this war, the overthrow of Prus- 
sianism and militarism in Germany 
will be set back for a generation. 
Prussianism must be destroyed, but 
the only people who can destroy it 
are the German people. 

I heard everywhere in Germany, 
as I have been hearing everywhere in 
England and from America, “as far 
as is humanly possible, this must be 
the last war.” From all the scores of 
Germans with whom I talked (busi- 
ness men, leaders in religion and ed- 
ucation) I received the same reply 
to my question in regard to the Ger- 
man demands in case of German vic- 


tory. “In case of victory we will not - 


ask for one foot of‘territory in Eu- 
rope” was the almost unanimous re- 
ply, “Alsace-Lorraine and Prussian 
Poland have been a lesson for us, 
and it is against the German prin- 
ciple to have an alien population 
within our borders.” “We are fight- 
ing a war of defense, and our chief 
concern is to secure the integrity of 
our. country.” ; 

In England and all the outside 
world I saw Austria and Germany 
looked upon as the aggressors and 
their policies as the sole cause of this 
war. In Germany I found that Rus- 
sia and England were considered the 
aggressors and the cause of the war: 
Russia because of her intrigue with 
Servia to break up the Austrian em- 
pire, and England because without 
assurance of her support Russia 
would never have embarked upon her 
career of aggression. I believe that 
if delegates from all the countries 






A MOOD OF AUTUMN 
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The sweet and strong communion ’twixt us two 

Is more than all the mouthings among men; 
You are not beautiful alone, but true; 
I bide the season till you come again. 


And O be sure of one fond heart, that waits, 

Loving and longing, midst of wintry fear, 
Until, once more aglow, you ove the gates 
Of harvest, and fulfil the fruitful year. 


concerned could be gathered together 
each one would declare: “We have no 
desire for aggression; we are fight- 
ing only in self-defense.” A wise man 
presiding over this conference might 
say: “This is a war of mutual fear. 
None of you know what you are 
fighting for; you are as far apart as 
the poles from understanding each 
other. Return to your governments, 
tell them to call back their armies 
into their own countries, and order 
the soldiers to lay down their arms 
and go back to their families and 
their workshops.” — 

During the past three years I have 
been in all the European countries 
engaged in the struggle, and I have 
found militarists and imperialists in 
all of them. Each has its own nation- 
al type of Bernhardis, Treitschkes 
and advocates of Nietzsche’s philoso- 
phy. But, I thank God, I have found 
in each of them, also, men who have 
recognized that the whole philosophy 
of force is false, that militarism 
must be destroyed, and that all so- 
cial progress in the future depends 
upon the union of the forces of de- 
mocracy and progress for the solu- 
tion of the international problem, 
and the establishment of those ideas: 
which will give the secure basis for 
a permanent peace. For the present 
need these men are the salt of the. 
earth. Any solution of the present 
conflict which does not depend upon 
an intellectual revolution and which 
does not radically alter the present 
relations of the states of Europe 
must necessarily be a temporary one. 
I have found an increasing number 
of men in Germany, as in all the other 
countries, who realize this. Call it 
Utopia, if you will, they say, but the 
only alternative to another forty-four 
years of frenzied armament competi- 
tion leading to another Armageddon 
is some kind of a concert or federa- 
tion of Europe, leading to the Fed- 
eration of the World. 

London 


October odors between sod and sky . 
Remind me of the faith of earthly things, 

As if you murmured, “Surely, by and by 

I shall come back, with birds and errant wings.” 












THE DOGS OF WAR 
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ST. BERNARD SERVICES ON THE BATTLEFIELD—ONE OF THE DOGS ATTACHED TO THE FRENCH RED CROSS CORPS 
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MOTOR POWER FOR A FAMILY OF REFUGEES DRAWING A MITRAILLEUSE INTO ACTION 
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A DESPATCH RIDER AND HIS DOG: USED TO CARRY MESSAGES BETWEEN THE TRENCHES 
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THE GIGANTIC GERMAN AIRSHIPS PLAYED A DOUBLE ROLE IN THE CAPTURE OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE CITY BY DROPPING BOMBS AT STRATEGIC POINTS. THIS GIVES 4 
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THE STRATEGY OF THE GREAT WAR 








GERMANY’S. NAVY—A THORN IN THE FLESH 


BY PARK BENJAMIN 
INDEPENDENT’S NAVAL EXPERT 


THE 
t 

T is now known that the German 
| ee which destroyed the 

three British cruisers was helped 
by a dirigible airship which had 
previously discovered them and told 
the submarine where to find them. 
This is the first instance of direct 
coéperation between an airship and 
an underwater ship allied together 
against surface ships. Thus another 
epoch-making feature is added to 
the extraordinary episode which 
marks the beginning of the new 
naval warfare on the ocean. 

It is far too early to forecast the 
consequences of this strange league 
of the fighters in three dimensions 
against the fighters in two; but, 
from this time on, the appearance in 
the sky of a hostile aeroplane will 
become a new source of apprehen- 
sion to the battleship commander, 
for its very presence. will always 
suggest the proximity of the dread- 
ed submarine. Proximity only—not 
the whereabouts—not the quarter 
from which the attack is to come. 
Conceive the paralyzing uncertainty 
of such a warning. Precipitate flight 
is the only safeguard; but flight in 
what direction? No matter which 
one is selected, there is the possi- 
bility of running toward instead of 
from the danger. It may be almost a 
relief at last to discern the periscope 
of the assailant protruding above 
the waves, and to set the guns spit- 
ting their steel hail at it. Yet still 
there is no certainty. Such things 
exist as decoy periscopes—short 
lengths of pipe held upright on a 
float and looking exactly like the real 
periscope. The submarine sets them 
adrift for you to find—sometimes 
scatters several of them. When one 
is sighted you cannot stop to con- 
sider whether the little object danc- 
ing on the sea half a mile or so 
distant does or does not mean two 
hundred and fifty pounds of high 
explosive coming straight at you. 
Maybe you will see the aeroplane 
maneuvering over it in a way that 
carries conviction that it does. You 
don’t dare to take any chances and 
so you train all the guns at it. Then 
the real submarine slinks up on the 
other side of the ship and with the 
swift rush of her torpedo, the latest 
of sea tragedies comes-to an end. 


There is a note of almost compla- 
cent optimism in the outgivings of 
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the British journals concerning the 
future prowess of the fleet. That it 
will crush the German armada is 
treated as a foregone conclusion, 
and there is even a growing restive- 
ness at the delay in beginning the 
crushing operation which has found 
expression in Mr. Winston Church- 
ill’s gasconade about “digging out 
the Teutons like rats.” 

Nevertheless there are some peo- 
ple who (having no fear of inter- 
rupted food routes and overhanging 
Zeppelins) are not so sure that the 
task of clearing the German infested 
North Sea will be altogether an easy 
one even for his Britannic Majesty’s 
super-dreadnaughts. There is a cer- 
tain appreh nsion that the marine 
artillerist and mechanic who chiefly 
mans the modern naval battle line 
may not be quite the same indi- 
vidual as the British sailor whom 
Jervis and Rodney and Nelson led, 
and of whom Marryat wrote and 
Dibdin sang. Ninety-nine years is a 
long time, and it measures the inter- 
val since Trafalgar—England’s last 
fleet action; and besides, out of the 
twenty-one fleet engagements which 
established her mastery of the sea, 
beginning with Keppel’s fight off 
Ushant in 1778, no less than thirteen 
were indecisive and one was won by 
the French. 


Perhaps it may be recalled that it , 


is since Trafalgar and before he 
gave place to the modern artillerist 
and mechanic that the British sailor 
encountered so much that was sur- 
prizing in the behavior of certain 
fir-built, over-sparred and _long- 
gunned craft called the “Constitu- 
tion” and the “United States”; that 
in despite of their being, in his 
opinion, marine monstrosities, he 
nevertheless imitated them and kept 
on imitating them for the nextfifty 
years, until another monstrosity 
called the “Monitor” startled him 
into first imitating that, and then 
heaping one thing after another on 
top of it, until he now has the Super- 
Dreadnaught —combined with a 
burning desire for something dif- 
ferent, which aeroplanes and sub- 
marines can’t sink. 

This, however, is digression, the 
present question being in what pro- 
portion does the British seaman of 
the modern Dreadnaught mix the 
British tar of the early nineteenth 
century, imbued with Nelsonian 


traditions, with the artillerist and 
mechanic of the twentieth century 
who, as such, possesses no traditions 
at all. If the Jatter largely predom- 
inates, then what is there to choose 
between the men who handle the 
floating fortresses of Germany and 
the men who manage the floating 
fortresses of Britain? As techni- 
cians, as builders and designers and 
operators of great machines, the 
Germans yield nothing to the Eng- 
lish. In fact, if you tie, metaphor- 
ically speaking, a German to a ma- 
chine, he becomes very much more 
a part of it than an Englishman 
does. The chief indictment today 
against him is that his army is noth- 
ing but a too perfect machine. In 
battles of the past, wherein ships 
were maneuvered for the weather 
gage, wherein the guns were aimed 
at sails and spars to destroy the mo- 
tive power, and wherein no captain 
could do wrong who placed his ship 
alongside the enemy and settled 
matters with cold steel, the British 
sailor vanquished the Latin six 
times and the Slav and Scandinavian 
once out of twenty-one battles. Does 
that prove that the British artillerist 
is surely going to win against the 
Teuton artillerist—his own cousin in 
the Germanic family—in_ ships 
which lie ten thousand yards apart? 

No one save the British Admiralty 
knows where the British battleship 
fleet is just now, further than that 
most of it is in the North Sea and 
that it is blockading the German 
fleet with a greatly superior force. 
The Germans recognize this by re- 
maining for the present probably in 
the peaceful basin of Wilhelms- 
haven, where-they have made ‘the 
greatest naval arsenal in the world. 
This is in accordance with long 
established strategic principles, and 
implies no “skulking” whatever, as 
the irate British editor is prone to 
insist. It is exactly what the British 
themselves would do were the condi- 
tions reversed, and exactly what the 
Germans said, before the war, thru 
von Bernhardi and others, that they 
were going to do. It is merely 
“watchful waiting” for the friend- 
ly winter gale which may scatter 
the British line, or the detach- 
ment of a part of it to defend 
Belgian or French ports inconven- 
iently near to England or to try its 
fortune in the Baltic. A superior 
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force can be defeated if you can 
overwhelm it piecemeal, and for that 
opportunity the “Prussian generals” 
will continue sedulously to look out. 
Meanwhile, in the cobweb of shoals 
around Heligoland, in the mouths of 
the Weser and the Elbe and far to- 
ward the Dutch dunes, mines and 
mines and more mines are planted, a 
proceeding denounced by Great Brit- 
ain as iniquitous and then copied by 
herself all the way from Goodwin 
Sands to Ostend. And in the places 
around Heligoland Bight where 
there are no mines, and amid sand- 
bars and breakers, lurk the subma- 
rines and the destroyers and the 
small fast cruisers screening the 
great ships in the quiet harbors and 
bays. It will not be easy to dig the 
“rats” out, and when they do come 
out, which will not be until condi- 
tions suit them, we shall learn much 
about “the incontestable supremacy 
of the mistress of the seas.” 

This is speculative, of course, and 
the present refusal of the German 
fleet may be open to an interpreta- 
tion so widely different as never to 
involve any Dreadnaught battle at 
all. Germany has steadily insisted 
that she went into this war to pre- 
vent Europe from being overrun by 
the Slav, and that ultimately Great 
Britain must join her in opposing 
the Russian hordes. That function 
seems necessarily to refer to the 
British navy, for the “Prussian 
Camerilla” and other “Huns” have 
never neglected a chance to call the 
British army “contemptible.” In that 
event, the last thing Germany might 
desire would be any destruction of 
either the British capital ships or 
her own, for their combined power 
in seacoast operations against Rus- 


sia would be colossal. A few cruisers 
or destroyers blown up or sunk 
would preserve appearances, or .in 
any event the debate might be re- 
stricted to how long Germany can 
keep half a dozen “Alabamas” going 
in the Indian Ocean and South Pa- 
cific. The “Emden,” at the very out- 
set of the war-reported sunk by the 
Russian “Askold,” seems to have 
raised herself from the deep, in or- 
der to make endless trouble sweeping 
the Bay of Bengal, shooting at the 
shipping in Madras, upsetting the 
steamer service between Calcutta 
and Burma, and sinking British mer- 
chantmen galore—regardless of all 
that has been solemnly written by 
the strategists as to the utter futil- 
ity of that sort of commerce destruc- 
tion. The “Scharnhorst” and the 
“Gneisenau” and the “Niirnberg” 
continue their apparently unob- 
structed efforts to transplant Ger- 
man culture into the flower-laden 
islands of the summer seas, and the 
“Leipsic,” the “Dresden” and the 
“Bremen” are demonstrating in the 
Atlantic how to dodge neutrality 
laws and get coal and supplies from 
nowhere, while unavailingly pursued 
by a couple of French cruisers which 
have escaped from Toulon. 

And in Toulon—peaceful retreat— 
saevis tranquillus in undis—still con- 
tinues the French navy, oblivious of 
the alarums and excursions which 
rack unhappy Europe. In its maneu- 
vers of a year or so ago its subma- 
rines attacked its battleships and 
showed the vulnerability of the latter 
perhaps better than had ever before 
been done, except by the battle- 
ships themselves which had been 
automatically blowing up at _ ir- 
regular intervals for some time 


THE DUEL OF GUN AND 
A CRITICAL POINT IN THE LONG CONTEST BETWEEN THE 


ONS before man appeared 
Ke: the earth and began to 

fight his fellow-man the rival 
policies of attack and defense had 
been engaged in the contest for su- 
premacy. Our limestone beds are mu- 
seums of: prehistoric armor. The first 
instinct of life was to seek protec- 
tion. The primordial mollusk shel- 
tered himself behind thick stone walls 
of his own construction, but his 
search for safety was in vain. The 
starfish came and with his soft ten- 
tacles forced open the valves; the 
whelk came and bored a hole thru 
the shells. From the Cambrian Period 
to the present the strife of marine 
animals has taught the lesson exprest 
by the homely proverb “Don’t be a 
clam.” 


But each new form of life had to 
learn for itself the lesson that it is 
a mistake to sacrifice mobility to in- 
vulnerability. The fortified fishes fell 
victims to their thin-skinned antag- 
onists. The giant. tortoise of the 
Galapagos may live for hundreds of 
years as an individual, but as a spe- 
cies it is perishing. The stegosaur 
sank in the mud of the Jurassic 
swamps from the weight of his ar- 
mor plates. The reptilian dread- 
noughts of the Cretaceous seas have 
vanished. The last of the mammoths 
were slain by the weakest and live- 
liest of their enemies, man. 

But when man took up the spear 
in his right hand he carried a shield 
in his left, and in the course of time 
he was tempted to depend more upon 


past; but some one apparently neg- 
lected to send the submersibles 
after the “Goeben” and the “Bres- 
lau” while these vessels were shell- 
ing the French bases on the Al- 
gerian coast. Occasionally, it is ru- 
mored, French assistance is given to 
the British cruisers which have been 
languidly bombarding Cattaro, off 
and on, ever since the war started, 
and spreading dismay among the 
Austrian battleships, which, safely 
ensconced in Pola, have been inter- 
spersing sarcastic comments on 
French enterprise with spreading 
mines in the Adriatic, until the 
gorgeously sailed feluccas of Venice 
no longer dare to go outside of the 
Lido and the market by the Rialto 
bridge is asking unconscionable 
prices for fish. 

Three British cruisers have gone 
to catch the “Emden,” if they can, 
for a stern chase is a long one and 
there is much room for needles of 
her type in the haystack of the In- 
dian Ocean. Two more are just out- 
side of New York Bay, hoping that 
something will turn up to induce the 
“Vaterland” to come out, or that the 
winter ice will hurry in driving the 
“Princess Cecilie” from her enforced 
refuge in Bar Hanbor. Old liners 
converted into auxiliary cruisers are 
policing successive beats, three hun- 
dred or so miles long, all the way 
across the Atlantic. So comes about 
the clean swept sea which lets the 
“Lusitania” continue her regular 
trips, until some of Germany’s 28- 
knot third-class flyers manage some 
stormy night to dodge the blockaders 
in what they call the German Ocean 
—and then the “Lusitania” will 
probably stop. 

New York City 


FORT 


OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE 


his left than his right. The shield 
grew bigger and heavier from year 
to year until it had to be carried be- 
fore the warrior by a slave. Each 
new material was employed for pro- 
tection, leather, wood, bronze and 
iron, until at length the knight stood 
forth fully clad in steel, . cap-a-pie, 
and invulnerable to arrow or spear 
propelled by human hands. But then 
the assailant called outside energy to 
his aid and with the advent of gun- 
powder on the battlefield the medi- 
eval armor went to the scrap heap 
with the clamshells. 

Altho the individual soldier has for 
the last four centuries discarded all 
armor that impedes his mobility, the 
custom of community armor, the for- 
tification of towns, has continued to 
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the present in spite of the increasing 
difficulty of keeping up with the 
rapid advance in offensive power due 
to the discovery of new explosives. 
Nowhere has the art of fortification 
been more highly developed than in 
Belgium and northern France, and 
here the Germans have won their 
greatest victories. The German in- 
vasion swept over the fortresses of 
Liége and Namur, of Lille and Mau- 
beuge, of Laon and La Fére, and was 
finally checked back of the last of 
these barriers by the impromptu 
earthworks and lines of living men 
on the bank of the Marne. For forty 
years the French have lavished their 
money and expended their engineer- 
ing skill on the problem of rendering 
Paris impregnable, and yet when the 
time came for which they had pre- 
pared they saved their capital by 
abandoning it, and the baffled Ger- 
mans had to turn aside to seek their 
enemy in the open field. A movable 
government is safer from capture 
than a government intrenched behind 
the strongest bastions. 

No better crucial experiment in 
the value of fortifications could be 
devised than that of Belgium, for 
here were three modern fortresses 
designed by one of the greatest 
masters of the art for the express 
purpose of resisting a German at- 
tack. It happened that just at the 


time when the long-range guns were 
compelling a revolution in the estab- 
lished principles of fortification, a 
military genius arose in Belgium, 
Gen. Alexis Henri Brialmont, who 
died at Brussels in 1903, at the age 
of eighty-two. His treatises on forti- 


fications, comprizing six volumes, 
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A TYPICAL BRIALMONT FORT 


Liége, Namur and Antwerp were surrounded by rings of such fortifications, but they have been 
speedily demolished by the German siege guns 


were recognized as authoritative in 
all countries, even by those who con- 
tested his theories most strongly. 

When it became plain that France 
was determined upon a war of re- 
venge for the humiliation of 1871 
and that Germany was likely to at- 
tack France thru Belgium, two poli- 
cies were open to the Belgians; 
should they submit to the German 
invasion of their neutrality with 
only a formal protest and a show 
of force, or should they make 
their country a real barrier for 
the protection of France? It was 
largely due to Brialmont’s influ- 
ence and lifelong exertions that 
the Belgians decided upon the latter 
course and were induced to expend 
the immense sums necessary to put 
the country in a state to offer stub- 
born resistance to the anticipated in- 
vader. Between 1888 and 1892 Liége 
and Namur were fortified under his 
direction, and Antwerp was the ob- 
ject of his constant attention from 
1859 to the time of his death. 
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AN EARTHQUAKE MADE IN GERMANY 


The 11-inch shells of the Krupp siege guns demolished the Brialmont-Gruson cupolas of Namur 
in a few hours 


Since then the defenses of the 
three strongholds have been expand- 
ed and reconstructed until by No- 
vember of last year they were de- 
clared ready for action, altho it was 
not then expected that the war would 
come until 1915 or 1916. By the army 
bill of 1909 universal conscription 
was introduced, and by 1913 the Bel- 
gian army had been more than 
doubled. Antwerp, with its outer 
ring of twenty-four forts -at a dis- 
tance of five to ten miles from the 
old city wall, was pronounced by 
British authorities to be “practically 
impregnable.” 

The Brialmont system of defense 
consisted in surrounding the city 
with a chain of detached forts and 
minor fortifications at a sufficient 
distance to prevent its bombardment. 
The ring about Liége consisted of 
six forts and six fortins or redoubts; 
that about Namur of four forts and 
five fortins. Liége had 400 guns 
ranging from 4.7 inch to 8 inch cali- 
ber, and Namur had 350. 

The typical Brialmont fort as used 
in the defense works of these places 
consists of a triangle or polygon so 
contrived as to offer the utmost pos- 
sible resistance to an assault. The 
assailants who succeeded in passing 
over the open ground in the face of 
the fire of the machine guns and 
ascended the slope of the parapet 
would find at the crest a barbed wire 
entanglement, perhaps charged with 
an electric current of high voltage, 
and beyond this a deep ditch with 
perpendicular walls of masonry. This 
ditch is under fire from the guns 
above as well as from the loopholes 
of the escarp and counterscarp gal- 
leries on each side. Beyond this there 
may be a second ditch and an inner 
fort or keep, partly roofed with con- 
crete. Here are mounted most of the 
larger guns in armored cupolas or 
rotating turrets. These were origin- 
ally made of the chilled cast iron 
produced in the Gruson works of 


_Magdeburg, but later the Krupps 


took over the works and substituted 
nickel steel for the Gruson metal 
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in the cupola cover. The curve of 
this top is so shallow that it is. diffi- 
cult for a shell to strike it at an ef- 
fective angle, and there are no vul- 
nerable points except the two open- 
ings from which protrude the muz- 
zles of the big guns, and these are 
usually turned away from the enemy. 
The steel cupola rests upon a collar 
of the hard Gruson cast iron 12 to 
15 inches thick, and this is embed- 
ded .in thick concrete, reinforced in 
the latest construction. The iron and 
concrete is stripped of its earth 
cover because it was found that this 
tamped the explosive and so in- 
creased its downward blow. 

The Brialmont fort and Gruson 
cupola in their perfected form stood 
for the final word in fortification. 
They could scarcely be carried by 
assault if competently defended. The 
slow and sure method of attack by 
trenches advancing by angles, in- 
vented by Marshal Vauban over two 
hundred and fifty years ago and used 
by him in the siege of Lille, Namur 
and Mons, is almost impracticable. 
Horizontal and low angle fire are in- 
effective, because but little is visi- 
ble above ground. There remains the 
possibility of dropping shells upon 
the steel and concrete roofs, but this 
was thought so difficult as to be out 
of the question. Sir George Clarke 
(Lord Sydenham), in his work on 
Fortification, published in 1907, cites 
the experiments made at Bucharest 
in 1885 on high angle fire directed at 
a cupola whose exact position was 
known, and says: “It must have been 
evident to the least instructed ob- 
server that to attempt to group six 
or eight shells on an invisible area of 
two meters square would have been 
absolutely futile.” Another English 
authority, Colonel Jackson, Assist- 
ant Director of Fortifications in the 
War Office, said a few years ago: 
“The probability is that cupolas 
would hold their own against both 
direct and indirect fire for a long 
time.” 

English opinion has, however, 
long been skeptical of the value of 
the elaborate and expensive fortifi- 
cations which the continental engi- 
neers were fond of designing and, 
when they could get some country to 
pay for them, constructing. The 
English experts argued that conceal- 
ment is a better protection than 
armor and that it was wiser to put 
money into more guns than mere 
masonry. We can now see that they 
had the best of the argument, for 
the French and Belgian defenses 
have not justified the faith that was 
put in them. The offensive has again 
got ahead of the defensive, as it did 
when the cannon was first aimed at 


the castle, and the musket at the 
armored knight. It is a victory of 
dynamics over statics. 

The Germans were able to bring 
into the field bigger guns than those 
in the cupolas and they succeeded, 
Sir George Clarke to the contrary 
notwithstanding, in dropping shells 
on this invisible target from a dis- 
tance of six miles or more. And 
when they struck these shells would 
crack a steel cupola thru the middle, 
break up a mass of concrete twelve 


and probably more, altho the forts 
were mostly demolished by the 24 and 
28 centimeter howitzers (8.4 and 11.2 
inch). At Maubeuge the Germans 
are said to have employed eight 
howitzers of 42 centimeter caliber. 
At Namur, according to a Belgian 
account, shells of various sizes fell 
on the fortifications at the rate of 
thirty per minute, and a bombard- 
ment of twelve hours was sufficient 
to reduce most of the batteries to 
silence. Then when the commandant 
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THE WINNER IN THE GREAT DUEL ‘ 
A German mortar siege gun of a type probably used before Antwerp. Manned by Austrians 


feet thick or dig a twenty-foot hole 
in the ground. Their present ene- 
mies, the Japanese, taught them how 
to do it, for it was at the siege of 
Port Arthur that eleven-inch guns 
were first brought into the field 
against fortifications. The Germans 
have beaten their example by em- 
ploying seventeen-inch (42 centi- 
meter) howitzers, which had been 
constructed for the.purpose by the 
Krupps so secretly that the outside 
world did not suspect the existence 
of such a weapon until it learned of 
the havoc they had wrought. These 
require good roads for transporta- 
tion and emplacement upon solid 
concrete foundations for action, so 
they are not readily brought for- 
ward or removed. It is rumored that 
the seventeen-inch guns used in the 
siege of Namur and Maubeuge were 
placed upon foundations built for 
them by the Krupp employees 
months before the war broke out on 
property leased by German agents 
some five miles from the forts they 
were designed to attack. The fall of 
Liége came so quickly, only six days 
after motilization had been ordered, 
that it is doubtful if any of the 42 
centimeter howitzers were brought 
into action. At Namur there was one 


tried to bring his troops together 
for a final stand to cover the retreat, 
he found that the underground tele- 
phone lines to the outlying forts had 
been cut, so half the garrison of 
25,000 men were lost. 

The Belgians have defended their 
three fortified cities with unques- 
tionable courage and skill. That they 
have lost simply proves that the 
strongest defenses can be rapidly re- 
duced by modern artillery. The evi- 
dence is plain; the dates speak for 
themselves: 


LIBGE. 


Bombardment began, August 4. 
City:surrendered, August 7. 
—3 days. 
NAMUR. 
Bombardment began, August 19. 
City surrendered, August 23. 
—4 days. 
ANTWERP. 


Bombardment began, September 29. 
City surrendered, October 9. 
—10 days. 
Antwerp has suffered many sieges, 
but never one so swift as this. In the 
sixteenth century the citadel held out 
for fourteen months against the 
Spanish. In the nineteenth century 
it held out for two years against the 
Belgians. In the twentieth it suc- 
cumbs in ten days to the Germans. 














THE SIEGE. 


my whole life. 


buildings. 


entirely and setting it on fire. 


to exploding shells.» 


the awful horror. 
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HOW THE UNITED STATES CONSUL GOT OUT OF ANTWERP 


THIS IS THE ACCOUNT BY HENRY DIEDERICH, THE UNITED STATES 
CONSUL AT ANTWERP, OF HIS ESCAPE FROM THE CITY DURING 
IS FROM THE LONDON DAILY CHRONICLE : 


OR days we heard the sound of heavy gun fire and were told of the fall, one after another, of the outer 

forts. It soon became apparent that nothing could avail against the great German cannon, and in conjunction 

with the other neutrals we endeavored to mediate with the Germans to spare, at any rate, some of the most 
valuable buildings of worldwide interest. But the negotiations failed to lead to a successful result. 

I had intended to remain in Antwerp throughout the bombardment, which we saw was now inevitable, but I 
was told: “For God’s sake, clear out of the city, as its destruction is inevitable.” 

I did not realize till almost too late the horror which-was coming. At eleven o’clock at night we were going 
to bed when we were roused by frightful noises in the air, reminding us of previous visits of a Zeppelin. 

Soon we realized that the bombardment had commenced, and then I had the most horrible experience of 


I went with my family to the basement, and we crouched there all night. The shells, falling every few min- 
utes, came with a dreadful whistling sound, followed by a thunderclap of explosion and the collapse of some 


Opposite the consulate is a home for old folks. Its front was torn out by a shell. Some of the debris was 
scattered over my house, and then a shell came over our roof and fell on a two-story building, crumpling it up 


After this another shell blew out the facade of a house lower down on our street. As the dawn came we 
were wearied out and my family collapsed utterly from fright and the strain. 

So we decided to endeavor to leave the city. I succeeded in communicating with my chauffeur and got my 
car, but I did. not know where to go, being left with nothing but what we had on and exposed every moment 


With my wife and daughter and two servants and a refugee’s child I crost the pontoon bridge over the 
Scheldt. It took us four hours to do this, the street being filled with every kind of vehicle and a dense crowd 
of fugitives. The scene was indescribably dreadful, everybody being moved by the same desire to get away from 


From Antwerp to Ghent the roads are a mass of fleeing humanity. As we left we saw vast volumes of smoke 
arising from Antwerp from the burning buildings and blazing petroleum tanks. Instead of two hours to Ghent 
it took us three, owing to the traffic. One of the German big guns situated near Vilvorde and a large number 
of comparatively smaller guns have joined in the bombardment. 














GUIDED EVOLUTION: 
WHAT I BELIEVE AND WHY—THIRTEENTH PAPER 
BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD 


plain how the parental instinct, 

and particularly the paternal, 
could have come by any sort of evo- 
lution in the case of certain of the 
lowest vertebrata, toads and fishes. 
Says the German naturalist, Dr. Wil- 
liam Berndt: 


Among the toads there are fathers 
which apparently swallow their young, 
that is, the spawn; but the paternal 
gullet is the babies’ cradle in which 
they merrily develop (Rhinoderma dar- 
wini); in the case of others (Pipa 
americana) the young pass their ten- 
derest youth in honeycomb-like cavities 
on the mother’s back, in which the 
spawn is supposed to be placed by the 
father. In others still (Alytes obstetri- 
cans the well-known obstetrical toad or 
nurse-frog), the father acts as mid- 
wife. He twines the chain of eggs about 
his hind legs and buries himself alive 
for nearly two weeks, until they are 
ready to hatch. 

Another one of many remarkable 
cases of parental care is that of the 
Siamese “fighting-fish.” They build 
for the eggs a nest of foam-bubbles, 
and the eggs are deposited in it to 
hatch. When the young fry appear 


it is the father first that devotes 
100 


E would seem impossible to ex- 


himself to their protection against 
even the mother, and attacks with 
fury any intruder. All this is what 
we call instinct, far above reason, a 
sacrifice and care which no science 
can explain. If it is “creative evolu- 
tion” it has needed intelligence to 
guide the evolution. 

Passing now from the parental in- 
stinct to that intuitional clairvoy- 
ance which has been noted in the 
case of the solitary wasps, we may 
take the case of the Philanthus api- 
vorus, which has the same power. It 
feeds on bees and its story is told by 
Fabre. It meets the unsuspecting bee 
perhaps on a flower. With its.weapon 
it stabs the bee, not anywhere it may 
happen, but at one spot, just under 
what may be called the chin, just 
where the head ganglia are, and the 
blow instantly paralyzes the bee, so 
that it-can make no resistance with 
its more powerful sting. Then the 
brigand holds the bee for a minute 
or two, as if to make sure that the 
blow was effective, and then crushes 
the bee and forces out of it the 
honey it had swallowed, and makes 


its meal from it. This is not reason, 
it is instinct; but could that instinct 
have been reached by a slow process 
of reason and experience, after 
millions of trials by millions of bee- 
hunters which had struck their vic- 
tims wherever it might happen, and 
had finally learned to choose the 
right spot for the deadly blow? It 
does not seem reasonable. That 
knowledge goes beyond the directive 
agency of chance. 

One or two further illustrations of 
almost incredible instinct I take 
from Prof. J. Arthur Thompson. 
The liver-fluke consists of only a few 
cells altogether. It has no nervous 
system. “It is covered with cilia, 
and has energy enough to swim 
about for a day or two in the water- 
pools of the pasturage. It comes in 
contact with many things, but it re- 
sponds to none until haply it touches 
the little fresh water snail, the only 
contact that will enable it to con- 
tinue its life.” Here it enters the 
breathing aperture and goes thru 
various modifications and multipli- 
cations until it is taken up by a 
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sheep and completes its metamor- 
phoses. The response to the one 
stimulus of this very simple organ- 
ism cannot be explained mechan- 
ically nor easily by evolution. It ap- 
pears to have been bestowed on the 
liver-fluke. 

Another case is that of the fresh 
water mussel. She carries her young 
in her outer gill-plate, and does not 
set them free unless there is a 
stickleback or the like in the imme- 
diate vicinity. “Then she liberates a 
crowd of pinhead-like larval mus- 
sels,” “who rush out into the water 
like boys from the open school door.” 
“They are aware of the stickleback; 
they fasten on it to begin another 
chapter of their life.” This is in- 
stinct somehow imposed on the 
mother mussel and her infant brood. 
How came they to possess it? The 
best explanation I can find is that a 
Supreme Intelligence gave this in- 
stinct where reason could find no 
place to abide. 

Yet one final illustration must be 
added, which I take from Bergson, 
following Fabre. There is a little 
beetle called the Sitaris. It chooses 
to lay its eggs on the underground 
passages of a certain sort of bee. 
But why does it seek that of all 
places? It is a long and intricate 
story; far beyond the powers of the 
accidental strivings of evolution. 
The young larva hatched from the 
beetle’s eggs springs upon the male 
bee as it emerges from the passage, 
clings to him, is carried on his nup- 
tial flight, when it passes to the 
female bee, and re- 


jump on a male bee as it came out, 
and then happened to jump on the 
female bee, and then happened to 
light on the bee’s egg floating on the 
honey, and that this happened often 
enough in its posterity until a sort 
of memory of this success was inher- 
ited in all the worms of the species. 
Am I told that this was not all 
achieved in one generation, or all at 
once? Then I ask, What was the use 
of inheriting any of it until the 
whole was combined in one achieve- 
ment; and what likelihood that the 
second generation would inherit any 
of it? Here is a purpose which to my 
mind is more easily explained theis- 
tically. Bergson refuses to explain it 
on Darwinian principles, and -is 
driven to the extraordinary assump- 
tion that in a sort of mysticism the 
invading insect has a sympathetic 
understanding of the insect it has 
invaded. That means that one insect 
has an intuition of the habits and 
intentions of another species; that 
an insect which has but a feeble con- 
sciousness of itself has an astound- 
ing. consciousness of the mental 
workings and, as we see in the case 
of the wasps, even of the finest 
anatomy of other sorts of insects. 
The explanation is more amazing 
than the facts observed. To me it is 
more difficult to refer such mysteri- 
ous intelligence to the insects than 
to God. 

I do not in this discussion deny 
evolution, for to my mind it is 
proved beyond question. But in evo- 
lution I see what biologists can see, 


and all they can see, the orderly 
progress of higher and higher forms 
of life, and of new accessions of in- 
stinct and reason. But when it comes 
to the explanation of the causes of 


-such progression we must consult 


philosophy, and the philosophy 
which thinks it discovers intelligent 
guidance of evolution cannot be 
peremptorily excluded. Darwin’s 
philosophy rested on “gemmules,”’ 
tho without denying guidance, and 
others have put “biophors” and 
determinants, as many as may be 
needed, in the compass of the blasto- 
mere of the ovum and sperm. But 
this does not make it clear how 
ancestral knowledge, memory, in- 
stinct, are transmitted to the suc- 
cessive generations of birds and 
fishes and insects. It is one thing, 
and a comparatively easy thing, diffi- 
cult tho it is, to conceive of the phy- 
sical elements of a bird’s or animal’s 
body concentrated as gemmules in 
the spermatic or ovarian cell to de- 
velop into the body, for they are 
physical. But the memory, the pre- 
genital habit, the parental foresight, 
the wasp’s surgical skill, the neuter 
bee’s architecture—can we suppose 
that these can be broken up and 
transmitted by “determinants” and 
“biophors”? Or is it conceivable that 
Darwinian “gemmules” in the chro- 
matin of the egg can carry a habit, 
an ancestral memory, which has 
been conceived of not as inhering in 
and dependent on cells, but as im- 
material activities? To me it ap- 
pears quite legitimate and very 
reasonable to seek 





mains attached to her 
until she lays her 


outside of the aim- 





eggs in the honey. It 
then leaps on an egg 
floating on the honey, 
devours it and de- 
velops, rests on the 
shell and undergoes 
its first metamorvho- 
sis. Now it eats the 
honey which had been 
prepared for the grub 
of the bee, and de- 
velops into the per- 
fect beetle. I fail to 
make it seem possible 
that such a complex 
of apparent purpose, 
which seems to sur- 
pass reason, which 








less and casual move- 
ments of physical and 
vital forces for the 
intelligent guidance 
of some Superior 
Power. When we con- 
sider the realm of 
mentality, of instinct 
and reason, we may 
recur to the untaught 
wisdom of the man of 
Uz and say with him: 

Ask now the beasts 
and they shall teach 
thee; 

And the fowls of the 
air and they shall tell 








amazes the biologist, 
could have come to be 
because one Sitaris 
out of a million hap- 
pened in an accident 
of nature to have laid 
its egg in the tunnel 
of a certain bee, and 
the worm when 
hatched happened to 





“guy ropes” 


Photograph. by Edward F. Bigelow 


THE TONGUE OF THE COMMON OX-FLY 


The compound eyes show at the upper right and left. The proboscis for 
taking up liquids is swung off to the left. This can be turned aside at the 
will of the fly. When no hole is to be punctured this is brought around in 
perpendicular position and the many tubes on the end are used in quickly 
taking up a liquid. When a hole is to be cut the feelers (AA) are used 
to find the tender spot. Then a hole is cut with the scissors (CC). Of 
course, a tube is blunt and D is no exception. It is not a sharp point and 
the weight of the fly is not sufficient to drive it into the hole cut, so the 
(BB) are inserted on each side of the hole. At the end of 
each (B) are fine barbs pointing upward. When these are pushed in the fly 


can pull up on those which push D down 


thee; 

Or speak to the 
earth, and it shall 
teach thee; 


And the fishes of the 
sea shall declare unto 
thee; 

Who knoweth 
all these 

That the hand of the 
Lord hath wrought this? 

In whose hand is the 
soul of every living 


of 


not in 


« thing, - 
And the breath 
all mankind. 












































A BRITISH BERNHARDI 


HE most surprizing thin, about 

the Great War is that it surprized 

so many of us; seeing how nu- 
merous were the prophets who predict- 
ed it. Of the many Cassandra books 
which have appeared of late years in 
England and Germany one of the most 
interesting has been compiled from a 
series of lectures given by the late Pro- 
fessor J. A. Cramb at Queen’s College, 
London, fifteen months before war was 
declared, and now published under the 
title Germany and England. Professor 
Cramb writes with an eloquence and a 
burning sincerity that reveals more 
plainly than his words themselves how 
imminent and menacing he considers 
the German peril. Curiously enough, he 
does not find his chief evidence for the 
coming attack in the usual data of the 
English alarmist: the growth of the 
German navy, the mailed-fist diplomacy 
of the Kaiser or the army of German 
waiters in London. He calls as his chief 
witness an old, deaf Saxon historian 
unread outside of Germany and for the 
most part still untranslated. 

“Foreign critics do not like my 
books,” said Treitschke when re- 
proached with his indifference to the 
non-German reader. “That is natural. 
I write for Germans, not foreigners.” 
Since the great German historiegn thus 
neglected an audience wider than that 
of his fellow countrymen it is not to 
be wondered at that the extent of his 
influence in Germany is unknown to 
other nations. He has become the Bible 
of modern Germany and his teaching 
has been spread and popularized by 
many ardent disciples of whom General 
von Bernhardi is only one, tho probably 
the best known to British and American 
readers. Treitschke’s philosophy of his- 
tory is simply an apologia for Pan- 
Germanism. The Germans are the no- 
blest people on earth, the bearers of the 
only true culture, and it is their des- 
tiny, led by the organizing and military 
genius of Prussia, to spread this cul- 
ture over the world. To this great am- 
bition there is only one essential ob- 
stacle, vulgarminded, selfish, jealous 
Britain, which unhappily controls the 
most desirable parts of the earth. Whea 
the Germans were winning spiritual 
freedom for mankind in the name of 
Luther and of Kant, while France and 
the other continental powers were fight- 
ing among themselves for European 
dominion the British seized India and 
North America and the islands of the 
sea. Instead of civilizing the earth, they 
used empire as a means for enrichment. 
In India the British are despised be- 
cause they have entered the caste- 
system, not as Brahmins or philoso- 
phers, not as Kshatriyas or warriors, 
but as despised Vaisyas—traders—a na- 
tion of shopkeepers! What they have 
won by luck and fraud and diligent 
lying they now hold by power of bluff 
and empty prestige, and it remains for 
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Germany to end this false situation for- 
ever. Britannia delenda est is the 
moral that is to be read on every page 
of Treitschke. 

We fear that Professor Cramb has 
studied his subject too much. Not only 
does he tend to overestimate Treitsch- 
ke’s influence, but he is deplorably im- 
bued with his spirit. Indeed, Germany 
and England has exactly the same an- 
gry contempt for the pacifists that ap- 
pears in Bernhardi’s Germany and the 
Next War, as a few quotations will 
show: 


Christian morality is personal and social, 
and in its nature cannot be political. (Bern- 
hardi.) 

And the peace which Christ came to pro- 

claim was not the peace of the ending of 
battles; it was the peace within the soul, 
the spirit at one with itself, Islam, in the 
sense that Mohammed used it, a metaphys- 
ical peace altogether apart from political 
peace. (Cramb.) 
’ The individual must sacrifice himself for 
the higher community of which he is a 
member; but the state is itself the highest 
conception in the wider community of man. 
( Bernhardi.) ° 

The litigant appeals to something higher 








BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Adventures of Missionary Explorers, 
by R. A. M. Ibbotson. Twenty-five 
stories of daring, graphically told and 
hideously illustrated. Designed to in- 
culeate heroism in the young. 
Lippincott. $1.50. 


Harper’s Every-Day Electricity, by 
Don. Cameron Shafter. Practical di- 
rections with many diagrams for mak- 
ing and using lighting, heating and 
motor apparatus. Useful in almost any 
household. 

Harpers. $1. 


Problems of Boyhood, by Franklin W. 
Johnson. Twenty-two practical studies 
planned for the use of boys’ clubs or 
classes of high school age. Material for 
round table conferences on conduct 
and ftoral ideals. 


University of Chicago. $1. 


The Encounter, by Anne Douglas 
Sedgwick. The story of a self-exiled 
American woman and her daughter in 
Germany, told with all the subtle psy- 
chology and exquisite workmanship 
that marked “Tante.” 

Century. $1.30. 


What Can 1 Know? by George Trum- 
bull Ladd. A discursive examination of 
some of the elementary questions about 
the acquisition and limits of knowl- 
edge, the reality, value and application 
of truth. Popular and interesting. 
Longmans. $1.50. 


The Women of Egypt, by Elizabeth 
Cooper. Intimate descriptions of the 
present customs and characteristics, 
the economics, social and religious con- 
dition of Egyptian women. Glimpses 
of the confusion of change toward 
Western modes. 

Stokes. $1.50. 


Mirabeau, from the French of Louis 
Barthou. conscientious analytical 
biography of the renowned orator and 
leader of the French Revolution, writ- 
ten with literary skill and political 
discrimination by the former Prime 
Minister of France. 

Dodd, Mead & Co. $& 




















than himself, while no free state sees any- 
thing higher than itself. (Cramb.) 

The love which a man showed to another 
country as such would imply a want of love 
for his own countrymen. (Bernhardi.) 

I never can understand what meanin 
that kind of talk has—‘“friendly rivalry,’ 
“generous emulation.” For the friendship 
of nations is an empty name; peace is at 
best a truce on the battlefield of Time; the 
old myth or the old history of the struggle 
for existence is behind us, but the struggle 
for power—who is to assign bounds to its 
empire, or invent an instrument for meas- 
uring its intensity. (Cramb.) 

But whether universal peace be a day 
dream or a prophetic vision, one thing 
is certainly true, that it is better not 
to gain the world if it means the loss 
of one’s soul. It is well that the British 
did not listen to Professor Cramb, true 
tho his warnings were, as the Germans 
did to Treitschke and Bernhardi, for it 
would be far better, if the choice had 
to be made, for Great Britain to have 
been conquered outright by Germany 
than by the worst thing in Germany, 
the domination of the state by a mili- 
tary machine, a militarist caste and a 
militaristic spirit. 

Germany and England, by J. A. 
Cramb. E.,P. Dutton & Co. $1. 


THE CAUSE OF FORGETFULNESS 
Psychologists had studied the ques- 
tion of why we remember things for 
many years before it occurred to them 
that the question of why we forget 
needed explanation just as much. Then 
the Viennese psychiatrist, Dr. Sigmund 
Freud, came forward with the startling 
theory that we forget things because 
we do not want to remember them. He 
believes that whenever we fail to re- 
member a number or a name it is be- 
cause we have some secret association 
with it that makes it distasteful to us, 
usually something that we are ashamed 
to admit. In his Psychopathology of 
Everyday Life, now translated by Dr. 
Brill, he endeavors to account in this 
way for all our peculiarities, the trifling 
tricks of the hands, the misplacing of 
objects, the reading of wrong words, 
failure to carry out intentions and the 
like. His explanations are often fantas- 
tic and incredible, his symbolism is 
sometimes absurd, but the exaggerated 
emphasis he has laid upon the influence 
of unconscious desire upon our thoughts 
has served the purpose of directing at- 
tention to a very real and much neglect- 
ed factor in our mental life. 
Psychopathology of Everyday Life, 
by Sigmund Freud. Macmillan. $3.50. 


, THE OCEAN LINK 


Now that we are about to celebrate 
—by going to San Francisco or other- 
wise—the completion by the United 
States of the undertaking that baffled 
Spain and France, there should be re- 
newed demand for Panama literature. 
One of the most popular of the many 
books that have been published during 
the progress of the work is that by Ar- 
thur Bullard, better known as “Albert 
Edwards.” He describes vividly what 
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REDUCED ONE HALF 


In Thickness and Weight—The India-Paper Edition 


Webster’s 
New International 


with New Gazetteer, the supreme authority on the pronun- 
ciation of all geographical names, and with meaning of war 
terms, is of timely value while the whole world is following, 
with breathless interest, the making of European history 


This New Creation 


The Merriam Webster 


has nearly. 3,000 pages, with type matter equivalent to a 
15-Volume Encyclopedia, within the limits of a single 
volume! Only 23% inches thick, in Rich, Full Red Leather 
Binding, with Gilt Top. 


1914 ATLAS (o>) FREE 


to readers of THE INDEPEND who take advantage of the 


offer here made to 


DELIVER FOR $1.00 


and easy payments thereafter of only a few cents a week, 
either the India-Paper or Regular Edition in full Red 
Leather Binding. (In United States and Canada.) 


India-Paper Edition >> 

Printed on thin, opaque, strong, expensive India Paper 
just imported for this edition. It has an excellent printing 
surface, resulting in remarkably clear impressions of type 
and illustrations. What a satisfaction to own the new 
Merriam Webster in a form so light and so convenient to 
use! ‘This edition is one half the thickness and weight of 
the regular edition. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 2% in. 
Weight 714 lbs. 


Regular-Paper Edition ——$> 
Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. 
Size 12% in. x 94% in. x 5% in. Weight 16 lbs. Both 
Editions are printed from the same plates and indexed. 
Over 400,000 Vocabulary terms; and in addition, 
12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 30,000 Geograph- 
ical Subjects, besides thousands of other References. 
Nearly 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Illustrations. 


The only dictionary with the New Divided Page, 
characterized as ‘‘A Stroke of Genius.”’ 
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“To have this work in the home is like 
sending the whole family to college.” 








| To those who respond | *°™ fcc (Coupon) 
at once we will send | (. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Is the 1914 ‘‘New Reference Atlas of the 
World,’’ containing nearly 200 pages with 
128 pages of maps, beautifuly printed in 
colors, with marginal reference indexes, be- 
sides illustrated description of PANAMA 
CANAL, all handsomely bound in red 
cloth, size 1024 x 13%. 





a new War Map in colors, size 12x 16, 
showing the European situation at a glance 
and also a ‘‘Red Facsimile Booklet’’ of in- 
teresting questions with references to their 
answers. 


Mail this coupon at once to 
G. & C. MERRIAM (O., SFRINcrIELD 
e f° *? MASS. 
Publishers of Genuine-Webster Dictionaries for 
over 70 years. 





Please send me, free of all obligation or expense, a 
new War Map in colors, also “Red Facsimile Booklet,”’ 
with specimen pages of India and regular paper and 
special terms on your Independent free Atlas offer on 
the * Webster’s NEW International Dictionary.” 
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SOUL-SPUR 


SOUL-SPUR (the new Richard 
Wightman book) is a sort of 
mental automobile—swift and 
easy-riding— which takes you 
aroundamong many of the beau- 
tiful places you have been long- 
ing to see, including Peaceful 
Valley, the City of No-Care and 
the Prosperity Mountains. The 
originalcost is $1.25, the upkeep 
nothing; there are no accidents. 
Demonstrations at all book- 
stores. Immediate deliveries. 


ie ED 


We invite every INDEPEN DENT reader (unable to 4 
get these books locally) to send tous for SOUL-SPUR 
4] —without sending any money. It will be time enough 
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NEW YORK 


fer'you to pay for it when you have actually seen 
| ét, read it, and knew that you want to keep it among 
the few vere books which you mark and cherish. 
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MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 





field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT chaige. Published 
under our imprint and management, A-1 style, 
if accepted. Copy must be forwarded COM- 
PLETE to warrant examination. Rox. Pub. 
Co., Inc., Boston, Mass, 


F. M LLY 
E Re pA 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 
Rates and fuli information sent upon application 


“WHAT THINK YE OF CHRIST?” 
By Rev. E. E. HALE, D.D., and other Unitarian 
literature SENT FREE. Address P. O. M., Ar- 
lington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 











CIVICS TEACHERS 


“How To Use The 
Independent In The 
Teaching Of Civics”’ is 
the name of a booklet 
prepared by an instructor 


of a large High Schoo! in 


this city where 300 copies 
of The Independent are 
used every week. 


Send for this booklet. 
It is free. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th Street 
New York 





| RAMBLES WITH A CAMERA 





he has found on his visits to the Isth- 
mus and gives a good deal of its roman- 
tic history from the days of Balboa to 
De Lesseps. Two new chapters, “Finish- 
ing the Job” and “The Profit,” bring 
the volume up to date. 
Haskin’s Panama Canal is a more 
serious-minded and impersonal work, 
confined to the Canal itself, and giving 
all the facts and figures necessary to a 
correct understanding of the engineer- 
ing and the sociological features of the 
enterprise. This volume is even more 
abundantly illustrated than the preced- 
ing and has besides a colored bird’s-eye 
view of the completed Canal. 
Panama; the Canal, 
the People, by Arthur Bullard. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2. 
The Panama Canal, by Frederick J. 
Haskins. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. $1.35. 

UNSETTLED MEXICO 

Another “inside story” of Mexican 
affairs is given in Edward Bell’s The 
Political Shame of Mexico. The author 
pictures very vividly the corrupt and 
hollow Diaz régime, redeemed only by 
the financial genius of Limantour; the 
tragic administration of Madero, living 
in the midst of plots and conspiracies, | 


the Country, 





and the rise of Huerta, “vicious, un- | 


reliable, treacherous, bespattered with | 


the blood of his predecessor,” to the dic- 
tatorship. The most interesting part of 
the book tells of the overthrow of the 
Madero administration with the active 
connivance of the United States Am- 
bassador, Henry Lane Wilson. In the 
author’s opinion the Government at 
Washington could have prevented all 
the subsequent bloodshed by giving firm 
and decided support to Madero when 
he most needed our friendship. Of Car- 
ranza and Villa he has little hope. 
With some regret he concludes that 
since the failure of Madero Mexico has 
lost its chance for self-government and 
that at least a temporary occupation 
of the country by the United States will 
be inevitable. 

McBride, Nast. $2 
HOMELY ADVICE 


The Science of Success, by Julia Sea- 
ton, M.D., is a book for growing men. 
It does not point out a royal road to 
success, nor does it attempt to, but it 
does present some thoughts that help to 
set one’s brains in order. In clear, direct 
words it gives some very sound. rules 
for “playing the game.” Two phrases 
will illustrate: “Have a plan—then day 
and night live in full realization of this 
plan.” “Do not hurry—take your time, 
and live each day for all there is in it.” 
Homely advice, to be sure, but sound. 

Edward J. Clode. $1. 


That amateur photography may pro- 
mote as invigorating exercize as golf, 
is, according to Mr. Charles S. Ol- 
cott, only one of the minor advantages 
gained by yielding to: Fhe Lure of the 
Camera. The search for worthy subjects 
takes one far and wide in rambles thru 
nature’s choicest scenes and into the 
haunts made famous by the great 
spirits of the past. It is certain that the 
camera or some subtler force has given 
to. Mr. Olcott a sure sense for artistic 





quality in the pictures he secures and 





SCHOOLS 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street, 
New York City 
Open on Equal terms to Students of All Christian 
Bodies. Seventy-ninth Year begins September 30th, 
1914, at the new site, Broadway and 120th Street. 
For catalogue, address 


THE REV. CHARLES R. GILLETT, D. D., 


Dean of Students, 
Broadway at 120th Street, . : 











New York City 





WwHy IMPERIL HEALTH of boys and girls by con- 
finement in stuffy and ‘uperheated «chool rooms, and 
exposure to severe weather, when at 


Florida’s Oldest College At Winter Park 
they can live out of doors, and have best instruction and care, 
at less cost than at home? College, Academy, Music, Ex- 
pression, Art, Business—tennis, golf, boating, gymnasium, 
athletics. Pres. W.F. BLACKMAN, Ph.D.,LL D (Ober- 


lin, Yale, Cornell, Berlin). Refer to Hamilton Holt, Trustee. 


The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
vork, offers also instruc- 
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“‘Home-Making, the New Profession’’ 


Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, 09 We and well-paid posi- 
tions. Am. School of Home Economics, 529 W. il 





On < can be aNurse 


train 
ad Inybue 0 ‘OWN dome, furnish ish uniform 


ken he have treinad 
hundreds of women toearn $12 to $25 
eek. Send fo illus- 
trated book of “Nation urses.” 
NATIONAL SCHOOL OF NURSING 
122 Lake Street, Elmira, N. Y. 


LAW rice 


foo Hy to yn 7 = 7 roman Herm Po schools, 


ing for any law course. 
also explains the American School’s simple new method of 
home law instruction. Prepared by 56 of America’s greatest 
legal authorities—28 more subjects and 30 more authors than 
any other correspondence law course. 13 volume Law 
Library, 60 Text Books, and 36 Case Books furnished free. 
Don't fail to investigate before taking up the study of law. 

















Send postal today for your free book. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
Dept. 2517, Drexel Ave. and 58th St., Chicago, U.S. A. 











Pbotoplaptwrights 


Scenarios corrected, revised, typed and placed 
on the market. Plots criticised. Short stories, 
novels, etc., suitable for photoplays drama- 
tized. Correspondence invited. 


Rex Literary Bureau 
57 Stockton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y 
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JUST The Precious 
PUBLISHED} Promise Testament 


WITH COMPLETE INDEX 
Testament published. It has all the precious 
promises in It also has a COMPLETE INDEX to every 
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Best Leather Binding only $1. nts Wanted. 
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has directed his steps to places of sp2- 
cial literary interest. His leisurely trips 
thru Great Britain, especially in the 
Wordsworth country and the vale of the 
Esk, and his tour of the Italian lakes 
are no less charmingly portrayed by 
pen and camera than are his pilgrim- 
ages to the literary landmarks of New 
England, his day with John Burroughs 
and his glimpse of the Yellowstone and 
the Grand Cajion. 


A DELIGHTFUL BOOK TO READ—AN IDEAL BOOK TO GIVE A FRIEND 


Nancy the Joyous 


By Edith Stow 


Simple and clean and true—natural and sincere—its optimism, its win- 
some simplicity, its intrinsic merit will win the love of readers. Here is 
“character” and heart interest and local color that is genuine, with a love 
interest that satisfies because it is the moving force. 





Houghton Mifflin. $3. 
EAST OR WEST 
A start in the drab workaday world, 
a whirl thru days crowded with gayety 
and excitement—and Saturday’s Child 
finally slips contentedly into the Great 
Adventure—home-making. For with the 
author of Mother all roads, however de- 
viating, lead home, and it is in the pic- 
tures of everyday life—even in its 
homeliness delightfully adventurous— 
that Kathleen Norris really proves her 
art. 


Nancy is a real girl, a likable girl, and the 
love she inspires in her fellow creatures 
of the story is a real affection that shines 
outside the pages of the book and seizes 
hold of the heart of the reader. 

Standard novel size. Beautiful cover and 


wrapper; frontispiece in color, decorative 
chapter headings, $1.00 net 


(Second large printing.) 








Macmillan. $1.50. If you want to read a fine, strong, entertain- 


ing story—one that will hold your interest from 
start to finish—buy a copy of 


The $10,000 Prize Novel 
DIANE OF THE GREEN VAN 
By Leona Dalrymple 


REILLY & BRITTON 


A GODDESS OF THE HILLS 
There is something of elemental 
poetry in Tickner Edwardes’ picture of 





PUBLISHERS CHICAGO 


Tansy, the shepherdess of Fair Mile, to 
whom the freedom and breadth of life 
on the hills have given a suggestion of 
the heroic womanhood of mythology. 
Sentiment, frequently so all-pervasive 
with Tickner Edwardes, is somewhat re- 
pressed and the more unique qualities 
of his characters given a fair chance. 
Dutton. $1.35. 
UNPLEASING ASPECTS OF MARRIED LIFE 
It is evident that we are to be spared 
nothing of August Strindberg. In Fair 
Haven and Foul Strand we have an- 
other batch of tales based upon his own 
varied but always unhappy conjugal 
experiences. The worst thing about the 
Scandinavian misogynist is that he oc- 
casionally says something that has an 
ugly resemblance to the truth. 
McBride, Nast. $1.25. 
DATA UP-TO-DATE 


In times like these we most appre- 
ciate the Statesman’s Yearbook, for it 
answers more of the questions arising 
from the war and in shorter time than 
any other reference work. It gives for 
every country, the rulers, population, 
area, army, navy, fortifications, com- 
merce and finance up to the spring of 
1914. 

Maemillan. $3. 
TEACHING NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 


The difficult task of writing a satis- 
factory volume on New Testament His- 
tory, that could be used as a class book, 
has been accomplished by President 
Harris F. Rall, of the Iliff School of 
Theology. The modern view of the New 
Testament is accepted, and the maze of 
critical problems is threaded with dis- 
cretion and insight. 

Abingdon Press. $1.50. 
WRITING FOR THE MOVIES 


Not all the playwright needs to know, 
but about all he can be taught, is con- 
tained in the little volume on The Photo- 
drama, by Henry Albert Phillips. The 
directions for writing plays for the film 
are clear and illustrated by practical 
examples. 

Stanhope-Dodge Co., Larchmont, N. Y. $2. 














Are We Facing The 
End of The World ? 


Is the present European struggle 
the Battle of Armageddon mentioned 
in the Book of Revelation? What 
relation does it bear to the end of the 
age or to the second coming of Christ? 
These questions which have been stirring 
the minds of the people since the outbreak 


of the war are clearly answered in a recent 


lecture entitled 
JAMES M. GRAY, D. D., Dean 


The Battle of Armageddon 
By DR. JAMES M. GRAY, Dean 


of The Moody Bible Institute of Chicago 


Ever since Theodore Roosevelt figuratively spoke of the 1912 Progres- 
sive Party Campaign as ‘‘The Battle of Armageddon’’ considerable 
interest has been aroused regarding the subject in its 
true sense as a statement of Biblical origin which is 
to have its fulfillment on earth. Dr. Gray’s lecture 
has been printed in pamphlet form and will be 
mailed for a short time only with a three month’s 
subscription to the Christian Workers Magazine 
for 25 cents. Dr. James M. Gray is editor of 
The Christian Workers Magazine. It contains 
his notes on current events in the light of 
revelation and notes on Bible study. Also other 
contributions from Christian leaders. Sunday school, 
lesson notes missionary notes, Single copy 10c. 


This Offer Will Not Appear Again 
Write Today—Use the Coupon 


The above offer is good for ashort time only. 
This ad will not appear again, so act promptly 
and obtain a copy of Dr. Gray’s **Battle of 

don.’* This article is both interesting 
and inatrastioe. It sets forth the facts regarding the relation 
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” Enclosed find 25¢, 
” Bx. send a copy 
? Dr. Gray’s “Battle 
3 of Armageddon” also 
f scription te the Christion 
ption e tian 

Workers Magazine. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORKERS MAGAZINE Name.. 
153 Institute Place, Chicago 
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ART. AND-ARTISTS 
Lasnanisll Ditalin-2-aeilaien ply Bermuda . Bs 
INFORMATION! ciated with Lorado Taft in Chicago, Temperature cooler than at the 


The Independent invites inquir- 
ies from its readers, and will 
gladly answer all questions per- 
taining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best 
hotels, large and small; the best 
routes to reach them, and the 
cost; trips by land and sea; tours 
domestic and foreign. This De- 
partment is under the supervi- 
sion of the BERTHA RUFF- 
NER HOTEL BUREAU, wide- 
ly and favorably known because 
of the personal knowledge pos- 
sessed by its management re- 
garding hotels everywhere. 
Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broad- 
way and 34th street, New York, 
and Hotel Stewart, San Francis- 
co., Cal., where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquir- 
ies by mail to INFORMATION, 
The Independent, New York. 

















Peninsular & Oriental S. 
N. Co. frequent sailings, 
India, China, Philippines, 
Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land. Winter Tours in India. 
Round World Tours. Forfull 
information apply Cunard 
Line, 21-24 State St., N.Y. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOYLSTON STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Only a short walk from N. Y., N. H. & H. and 
B. & A. Stations. Convenient to all parts of the 
city. European and American Plans. Music. 


FRED E. JONES - - - = _ Proprietor 


HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 


“Broadway” Cars from Grand Central Depot 
Tth Avenue Cars from Pennsylvania Station 




















New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly 
First-Class 


Rates 
Reasonable 


$2.50 
with 
Bath 
and up 


10 Minutes 
mam Walk to 40 
. Theatres 


Send for 
Booklet 


H. P. STIMSON 


Formerly with Hotel Imperial 

















has completed a colossal statue of Dr. 
Mayo of Rochester, Minnesota, the 
father of two eminent surgeons of to- 
day, which is to be set up in a public 
park in that city. 

An exhibition of pictures. by the 
mural painters of the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition has been making a circuit 
of the Pacific coast cities. It comprises 
works by Frank Brangwyn, Frank Vin- 
cent DuMond, Jules Guerin, Childe Has- 
sam, Robert Reid, Edward Simmons, 
and others. 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
with the codperation of several friends, 
has put in circulation among the set- 
tlement houses of that city a collection 
of fifty-eight prints interesting to chil- 
dren by Edmond Dulac, Maxfield Par- 
rish, Randolph Caldecott, Walter Crane 
and Jessie Wilcox Smith. The prints 
are in color and in many cases illus- 
trate favorite stories. They are a selec- 
tion chosen by a jury of children from 
a “Children’s Exhibition” recently held 
in the print rooms of the museum. 


The American Federation of Arts, 
which was formed at a convention held 
in Washington five years ago, among 
other noteworthy achievements has in- 
troduced a new feature in art educa- 
tion in the form of illustrated lectures 
which can be circulated and effectively 
given wherever a good reader and stere- 
opticon are obtainable. These lectures 
have been put to much service, one of 
late having made the journey by par- 
cel post to Honolulu; others being 
freely used by schools, colleges, study 
clubs and other groups in all parts of 
the United States. 


Among the indications of an unmis- 
takable reawakening of interest in the 
art of etching is the fact that the sec- 
ond annual exhibition of the Associa- 
tion of American Etchers attracted so 
much attention in the keen competition 
of art shows in New York that it was 
permitted to occupy the Print Gallery 
at 707 Fifth avenue (Ehrich Galleries) 
for double the length of time originally 
allotted to it. This exhibition is now 
on a tour of the inland cities, and 
should be seen ‘by all print lovers who 
have the opportunity, for it contains 
many beautiful plates, chiefly by young 
men of fresh outlook. 

Art museums desirous of securing 
plaster casts of important works of 
American sculpture should communi- 
cate with the secretary of the National 
Sculpture Society, 215 West Fifty- 
seventh street, New York City. Orig- 
inal plaster casts of important works 
are occasionally available as a perma- 
nent loan to such museums as would 
care for them, and this amounts prac- 
tically to a gift under copyright re- 
strictions, the conditions of their ac- 
ceptance being merely the cost of box- 
ing, shipping and careful installation. 
The National Sculpture Society also 
offers enlarged photographs of notable 
works by American sculptors, at cost, 
to art museums, public libraries and 
educational institutions. 


North Atlantic Coast 
Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions. eae Rates 
Tete Screw 8. a My age ay i ' 10,518 tons dis- 
placement 
—— and on 





ireless 
Hy Steamer! landing passengers at the 
B Witness twanefer. 
Forill hlets with i apply to 
A. E. OUTEREEIDGD & CO., Agents Quebec 8. 8. 
Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, New York. THOS. COOK 
& SON, 245 Broadway, or any Ticket Agent. 


PINE TREE INN 


THE INN IN THE PINES 
WILL OPEN OCTOBER 8 
Albert A. Leroy, Prop. 
LAKEHURST e N. J. 


EASTON SANITARIUM. 


For treatment of Elderly People needing skilled 
eare and attention; also for nervous and mentally 
ill. Superior location. Visit here before select- 
ing a place elsewhere, or call up Dr. Kinney for 
particulars. Phone 166, Easton, Pa. 














SPA SANATORIUM, A. I. THAYER, M.D. 
BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 
Refined, homelike, well equipped. Six miles 
from New York State Mineral Springs Reserva- 





tion. Large addition and garage. Booklets. 
The use of the INDIV) 





—— Send for illustrated 


wo INDIVIDUAL “COMMUNION SERVICE = 


1701-1708 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 








Pe THE BEST SELLING SONG BOOK 


“Make Christ King”’ 


Selling at aon oate of Half a Million a Year 
oh %- O. EXCELL, 
oa W. E. BreDERWOLF 
and about 50 leading Evangelists. 
Raguedies less of expense they tried to 
his The Greatest pwn Book 
Ever Published. Con painine beet 
copyright songs and old 
hymns from every 














THE GLAD TIDINGS PUB. CO., Lakeside Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Giant Heater 


Will Make a Stove of 
your round wick lamp, 
= jet or mantle burner. 
equires no more gas 
or oil than for light; 
does not lessen the vol- 
ume of light; utilizes 
the waste heat. Heat 
and light at one cost. 


Will Heat Ordinary Ri 
Comfortably in Zero Weather 


A river will run mills by concentrat- 
ing its power—your lamp or gas-jet will 
heat a room by concentrating, intensity- 
ing and radiating the waste heat witha On Gas-Jet 
GIANT HEATER. This heater causes a circulation of the 
air, giving a uniform heat. Noodor,dust, ashes or trouble. 
You can heat any room, office or den; 
warm baby’s food or your shaving 
water; make tea or coffee, and you 
can do these things quickly, for 
the heat is intense. 

You know how hard it is to heat a 
room from a stove or radiator in a con- 
necting room. The cold air drives the 
warm air back. The giant Heater will 
not only heat the cold rom, but will mix 
and circulate the air in the two rooms, 
securing uniform heat in both. 


« _ Black Iron 














Send today for a heater—we will 
send it by first mail or express, all 
charges prepaid. Use it in your room 
if not satisfied return it in 10 soveane and 
get money back. Send for free book 
anyway. 


Gea ae Co., 20, zeae Tt 
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NEW RED .CROSS MEMBERS 


Each Contribution of Two Dollars or 
more constitutes the giver a Member of 
the American Red Cross for the cur- 
rent year, with a free copy of the Octo- 
ber issue of the Red Cross Magazine. 
The Independent will send—by author- 
ity—to each contributor a Certificate of 
Membership and a Red Cross Button. 
The following list covers the con- 
tributions of the past week. 
+. ° J. Barton, Chennai, i. Pe aise. 
E. Beckwith, La Jolla, C 
Bingham, Carrollton, Miss., 1450: Ties 
ary Bronson, Columbus, Ohio, $2; H. C. 
Burr, Alliance, Ohio, $2; Robert Dussey, 
Centralia, Kan.;, $2.25; H. G. Campbe 
Sioux City, Iowa, $36; Mrs. Caroline " 
Clark, Carthage, Iowa, $2; Rev. Henry 
Colman, Milwaukee, Wis., $6; ee Deck- 
er, Salt Lake City, Utah. $2; G. Den- 
ison, Lake Alfred, Fla., as 6. 7 Finster, 
Rockford, Mich., $3; H . P. Folsom, Ma- 
chias, Me., $2; First Presbyterian Church 
collection, Galesburg, Ill., $28; First Pres- 
byterian Church collection, Salina, Kan., 
17.38 ; Miss Eleanor Foose, Sharon, Conn., 
2; A. S. Galer, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, $4; 
Rev. C. C. Green, Willow Springs, ea 
$2.50; Miss Pg Hedgecock, La Jolla, 
on $5 ; G. M. Holden, Hackettstown, N. 
$2; _ Lucile James, N. Yakima, 
Wash. $2; T. Johnson, Cuba, Mo., $2; 
Fredick P- Keppel Columbia Univ., "$15; 
H. B. Laberteaux, Niles, Mich., $2; Miss 


Harriet A. Lee, Evanston, II1., $2: Amy 
G. Lewis, Hamburg, N. Y., $4; < . G. Lit- 
tle, Holdredge, Neb., $5; Rev. McClel- 
land, Clarksburg, Ww. Va., $4; May Cc. Me- 


Knight, Indiana, Pa., $4; Miss May E. 
McLain, Concord, N. H., $2; Miss J. 
Adele Mann, Millville, so $5 ; Mrs. H. 
A. Nettleton, Newark, Me i i G. 
Noon, Islington, Mass., iy c.g W. Otto- 
lander, Springfield, N. J., $2; R. Over- 
holt, Fayetteville, Ark., $2: hae M. 
Price, Marshall, Tex., $4; Homer M. Price, 
Marshall, Tex., .75; Homer M. Price, 
Marshall, Tex., $20.50; Homer M. Price, 
Marshall, Tex., $9; Presbyterian Church 
collection, Goshen, N. Y., 20 ; ~ D. 
N. Raymond, Helena, Mont, $10; C. 
Reed, Austin, Tex., $3; A .C. f iy Sar- 
anac Lake, N. Y., $20; Rev. CG. S. Ryman, 
Elizabeth, N. J., $11; Bertha J. Taylor, 
Monroe, N. Y., $4; Mrs. James P. Tillman, 
Fayetteville, Tenn., $2 
linson, La Jolla, Cal., $5; Miss F. Tomlin- 
son, La Jolla, Cal., 8 ‘Norman Triplett, 
Emporia, Kan., $2; K. Vierhus, Brock- 
et, N. Dak., $4; B S Wait, Antwerp, N. 
Y,, $2; Mrs. E. R. Warner, Grand Junc- 
tion, Col., $2.50; T. D. Warren, Mohawk, 
N , $5; F. M. Washburn, Suisun, Cal., 
2; Mrs. Lorenzo Webber, Portland, Mich.,; 
-£ Miss Addie E. Weston, Logtown, Miss. 
W. M. Wilson, Bryson City, N. C., 
os a Emily B. Williams, Rio Pie- 
dras, P. R., $5; Miss Elizabeth ‘Rowlands, 
+ or ay Ore., $3; Mrs. L. S. Schermer- 
horn, Sidney, Mont., $6; William M. Scott, 
Tone, .+ $2; Miss Olga Solhig, Wilkins- 

* burg, Pa., 





THE OTHER FRANCO-PRUSSIAN 
WAR 
From The Independent, October 20, 1870 
STANDING ARMIES DOOMED 
It may be hoped that out of the mani- 
fold mischiefs and miseries which this 
Gallo-German war has caused to abound 
one good result may come. ... Prussia 
has proved that an army composed of 
the population of a country, and taken 
from the various industries of life, is 
more than a match for any standing 
army of mercenaries. . . . It is safe to 


say that no dynastic wars, no wars of 
succession or of family compacts, will 
be possible when all the people are the 
soldiers. 


; Mrs. Joseph Tom-" 





NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


—entrancing sweets 
which are always 
and everywhere 
popular. Wafer 
confections cen- 
tered with delicate- 
| ly flavored cream. 
The perfect accom- 
paniment for every 
dessert. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty- 
five-cent tins. 


& ANOLA 


—a new concep- 
tion in chocolate- 
flavored sweets. 
Exquisite wafers of 
crisped baking with 
chocolate- 
flavored 
cream nest- 
ling be- 
tween. 
Anola has 
achieved a 
new delight 
which only taste can tell 
—a flavor which gives 
immediate pleasure. 
cent tins. 





In ten- 
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NATIONAL 
BISCUIT 
COMPANY 





SHORT - STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form struce 
ture, and writing of the Short-Story tatght by Dr. 2 
Berg gy teen) fem a? Magazine. 
talogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 











Dr. Esenwein Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
REAL ESTATE 
FOR RENT at Ormond, Florida, next o the 


Hotel Ormondo the Flagler East 
Coast System; completely furnished, linen silver and china; 
9 master’s bed-rooms; 8 baths; 5 servants bed-rooms and 
bath; laundry, and garage. Also one smaller house. Dr. 
HUNTINGTON, Ormond Beach, Fla. 


A SILVER QUARTER sent, 
at our risk, with the name and 
address of a friend, will secure 
eight consecutive issues of 
THE INDEPENDENT for 
him. Introduce your acquaint- 
ances to THE INDEPEN- 
DENT in its new form. 














ho reads and Aceds it, isthe possible worth of the 


A Fortune to the Inventor 
w book 
we send for 6c" postage. Write us at once. 
R. 8. & A. B. Lacey, Dept. I., Washington, D. C. 
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ry together with the ° 
6 Gravure prints. 


of $1.00 


paid. 


To The University Society, 


I Saw Your 

BOOKLOVER’S 

SHAKESPEARE 
Advertisement 


in The Independent of October 5, and you may 
send me for free inspection and approval, charges 
Pathe a complete set bound in lim 

"Art Portfolio”’ of 


If yy I will send the first payment 


five days after examination, and 
monthly payments of $2.00 until the balance is 


PBA: 63.6 60.006 0008,00600000000 
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make 


et ee ee 


44 East 23d Street, New York. ] 
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SD) ANT AT 


“For the rest 
of your life” 


The comfort and 
durability of this 
mattress 













OWL... 


are proved 
today in hun- 
dreds of thou- 
sands of homes. Do 
you want an 


OSTERMOOR 


** Built—Not Stuffed"’ $15 
You will never know the truth about a// 
mattresses until you send for our 


Free Book and Samples 


Send a postal, and this 144-page Book 
= and Samples will reach you promptly. 
= A hand full-size O. mattress, 4 ft. 6 in. 
== wide and 6 ft. 3 in. long, elegantly finished, will 
be sent to you, 





WATT 












express pre 

MATTRESSES COST faid, same day 
Expr paid we get your 

oes Pre check or 

4 ft. 6in. wide by 6 ft. 3 in. long— | money-order. 
A.C.A. Ticking, 45 Ibs ......... $15.00 Your money 
will be re- 


Satin Finish Ticking, 45 Ibs... 16.50 


Mercerized Art Twills, 45 tbe. 18.00 | Surnedwinent 
Special Hotel Style, 50 Ibs...... 23.00 | satisfied atend 
Extra Thick French Edge, 601bs.30.00 f 30 days. 
Special Imperial Edge, 60 Ibs .. 36.00 attresses 
Ex. Thick Imperial Edge, 70 Ibs. 45.00 packed in 

leatherette 


Imperial Double Stitched 









paper and bur- 
French Roll, 80 Ibs. .......... 55.00 | i2p. fully pro- 
Mattresses in two parts, 50c extra. tected. 


Smaller sizes cost $1 less each size, 











Hm 


Our Trade Mark is Your 
Guarantee 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
117 Elizabeth St., NewYork 


Canadian + Alaska Feather & 
ay wey Hp 








THE. 1914 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers ans Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company, for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 


tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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THE PLIGHT OF KING COTTON 


In the picturesque words of Will 
Payne in the Saturday Evening Post, 
“The South had some nine hundred 
million dollars almost in its pocket 
when War suddenly leaned over its 
shoulder and laid a mailed fist on the 
pile.” : 

A week before the end of July cotton 
was selling at thirteen cents a pound. 
Today it is selling—what little of it is 
being sold—at seven cents. There is a 
fifteen million bale crop, next to the 
largest in the history of the country. At 
the present price the South will lose 
nearly half a billion dollars. 

It is a portentous problem for the 
American nation to solve. It bears most 
heavily upon the South, for there the 
effect is direct and immediate. The 
planter who has spent his money and 
his labor in making his crop of cotton, 
and what is more, borrowed money to 
do it, faces bankruptcy, if not destitu- 
tion. He and his family must eat and 
be clothed thru the winter and until the 
next crop can be marketed. He must get 
somehow the seed for next year’s crop 
and money for all the expense involved 
in growing it. 

What are the factors in the problem? 
What can be done to meet each of them? 

The first is the financial situation of 
the planter. The cotton crop is pre- 
eminently a crop raised on credit. 
Broadly speaking, the planter lives 
thru the year on credit and pays the 
bill when the cotton is sold. The planter 
owes money at the bank, the small 
planter owes money at the store as well. 
The average size of a farm in South 
Carolina, for example, shrank in the 
years from 1860 to 1910 from 
488 acres to 77, and in South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi 
over sixty per cent of the farms are 
worked by tenants, largely in small 
parcels; so that the small planter is the 
exception rather the rule. The planter, 
then, must be helped, if he cannot mar- 
ket his crop at normal prices, to carry 
over his loans and to make new ones. 

Prompt action was taken by Congress, 
just after war began, to meet this 
factor in the situation. A bill was past 
permitting the issuance, to banks who 
should form currency associations, of 
emergency currency based upon the se- 
curity of promissory notes secured by 
warehouse receipts for cotton. By this 
means it was made possible for the 
banks to help the planters in their 
financial emergency without detracting 
too much from the ability of those in- 
stitutions to make other loans. 

The next question is the marketing 
of the crop and the price it is to bring. 
Only the closing of the Cotton Ex- 
change has kept it from breaking fur- 
ther. But the Exchange must open some 
time. 

The law of supply and demand, in a 





commodity like cotton, is inexorable. 
The South has fifteen million pounds 
of cotton to sell. The world’s market for 
cotton is curtailed by the rude hand of 
war to perhaps ten million pounds, per- 
haps eleven million, perhaps only nine. 
If fifteen million pounds are to be 
thrown upon a market which is pre- 
pared to absorb only ten million, a 
smashing effect upon the price is in- 
evitable. The equation is irresistible— 
lessened demand plus increased supply 
equals low prices. 

The possibility of increasing the de- 
mand this year is remote. Violent and 
sudden changes in economic conditions 
such as this would mean are little like- 
ly to occur. How then, the question pre- 
sents itself, can the supply be cur- 
tailed? The answer is obvious and sim- 
ple. By storing the surplus until next 
year; for raw cotton can be kept in- 
definitely without deterioration. But the 
planter cannot afford to store his sur- 
plus. He “needs the money.” So the an- 
swer does not look quite so simple. 

Various schemes have been proposed 
which will bring about this desirable re- 
sult—the storing of cotton and its con- 
sequent exclusion from the market. One 
such scheme is Government valoriza- 
tion. It has been tried with the coffee 
crop in Brazil with admirable results. 
The plan is in effect for the Government 
to buy the surplus and hold it until a 
future time when because of changed 
conditions, whether of increased de- 
mand or diminished demand, it can be 
released upon the market without dis- 
astrous effect upon the price. 

There are serious objections to the 
plan of Government valorization which 
render it little likely that it will receive 
serious consideration tm the present 
crisis. Not the least of these was that 
suggested by Secretary McAdoo in a 
letter to Congressman Henry, of Texas, 
commenting upon the latter’s plan for 
a quasi-valorization scheme. The Secre- 
tary said: “Is it wise to issue $400,000,- 
000 of Government bonds and green- 
backs merely to lend on cotton? Tobac- 
co, naval stores, copper, silver, lumber 
and other things have been hurt by the 
European war. All have applied to the 
Treasury for relief. If we disregard ev- 
ery suffering interest except cotton and 
make it the sole beneficiary of govern- 
mental favor what becomes of the dem- 
ocratic principle of ‘equal rights for all, 
special privileges to none’?” 

A sounder and more feasible proposal 
is that which originates in St. Louis 
for what may be termed “private val- 
orization.” It is proposed that a cotton 
loan fund of $150,000,000 be raised in 
those parts of the country where the 
grain and other crops are being mar- 
keted at good prices. Loans would be 
made from the fund at prevailing rates 
of interest to enable the planters to 
carry over their stocks of cotton to a 
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more convenient season. State valoriza- 
tion is also proposed; but the obstacles, 
constitutional and otherwise, in several 
of'the cotton states are difficult to sur- 
mount. 

But even if such a plan can be wisely 
made and effectively carried out another 
difficulty will-soon presént itself. Sup- 
pose that four million pounds of cotton 
are kept off the market now until next 
year. And suppose that next year an- 
other fifteen million pound crop is 
grown. Under any conditions of re- 
stored peace and reviving industry the 
demand for cotton will hardly reach 
nineteen million pounds in a year’s time. 
The crisis will return. The thing will 
be to do all over again. 

The apparent remedy is a curtailment 
of production, a cutting down of the 
acreage devoted to cotton. 

Brazil found such a curtailment of 
coffee production by legislative decree 
a necessary part of its valorization 
project. It is evident at a glance that 
if more cotton is raised than can be 
used every producer will suffer in the 
price he gets for his crop. If, on ‘he 
other hand, less cotton is raised than 
the world will use, every planter profits 
by the enhanced price. It is the only 
logical outcome of the law of supply 
and demand. 

It has been proposed that the curtail- 
ment of acreage be enforced by gov- 
ernmental action, either state or fed- 
eral. But it would seem well worth 
while to consider whether the solution 
of the matter does not lie in the hands 
of the banks. Since cotton is raised on 
credit, and the credit is obtained from 
the banks, a concerted move by those 
institutions ought to have peculiar ef- 
ficacy in bringing about the adjustment 
of the supply to the demand. If the 
bank will not lend money to the plant- 
er except upon condition that he cut 
down his cotton acreage in a cerain 
definite proportion, the good work will 
be well on the way to being done. 

Such a movement would have an add- 
ed advantage. It is an indictment often 
drawn against the Southern farmer that 
he sticks too closely to cotton and re- 
fuses to raise anything else. With all 
his eggs in one basket, he is peculiarly 
susceptible to the fluctuating conditions 
that affect that basket. Anything that 
would encourage the cotton planter to 
add other crops to his output would help 
to put his prosperity upon a surer base. 

He should learn a lesson from his ex- 
perience in the present crisis. He will 
learn it more quickly and more surely if 
he is persuaded to it by those who 
finance his operations. 








The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, common, quarterly, 1 per cent, payable 
October 30. : 

United Cigar Stores Company of America, 
common, quarterly, $1.50 per share, payable 
November i6. 

American Light & Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, quarterly, 114 per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 2% per cent: also 2% shares of common 
stock on every 100 shares of common stock out- 
standing, all payahle November 2. 

J. G. White & Co., Inz., preferred, quarterly, 
1% per cent, payable November 1. 

Federal Sugar Refining Company, preferred, 
quarterly, 1% per cent, payable November 2. 
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‘C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


Are now displaying the latest 
imported modek for Fall 


and Winter wear 


Also many garments original in style, designed 
by their own artists 


J New York City [ 








REG.U.S.PAT.OFF. 


42d Street 














-DIVIDENDS 





American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company 
A Dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will. be paid _on Thursday, October 15, 
1914, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 30, 1914. 
G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 





AMERICAN LIGHT AND TRACTION COMPANY 
40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


October 6, 1914. 

The Board of Directors this day declared from 
the net earnings of the Company the regular 
quarterly dividend of ONE AND ONE-HALF PER 
CENT. (14%) on the PREFPRRED stock of this 
Company, payable November 2, 1914, to stock- 
holders of record of PREFERRED stock at the 
close of business October 15, 1914. 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a quarterly dividend of 
TWO AND ONE-HALF PPR CENT. (2%%) on 
the COMMON. stock of this Company, payable No- 
vember 2, 1914, to stockholders of record of COM- 
oo stock at the close of business October 15, 

4. 

The Board also declared from the undivided 
profits of the Company a dividend of TWO AND 
ONE-HALF (2%) SHARES OF COMMON STOCK 
on every ONE HUNDRED (100) shares of COM- 
MON stock outstanding, payable November 2, 1914, 
to stockholders of record of COMMON stock at the 
close of business October 15, 1914. 

The Transfer Books for both PREFERRED and 
COMMON stock will close October 15, 1914, at 3 
o’clock P. M., and will reopen November 2, 1914, 
at 10 o’clock A. M, 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 





UNITED CIGAR STORES COMPANY OF 
AMERICA. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 8. 

A regular quarterly dividend of One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) has this day been declared 
upon each share of Common Stock issued and out- 
standing, payable November 16, 1914, to stockhold- 
ers of record November 2, 1914. The Common 
Stock Transfer books will be closed at the close 
of business November 2, 1914, and will remain 
closed until the opening of business November 17, 
1914. GEORGE WATTLEY, Treasurer. 
Dated, October 7, 1914. 





J. G@. WHITE & COMPANY, INCORPORATED. 
43 Exchange Place, New York. 

The regular quarterly dividend (forty-sixth 
quarter) of 144% has been declared on the pre- 
ferred stock of this Company, payable November 
1, 1914, to stockholders of record October 22, 1914, 


H. 8S. COLLETTE, Secretary. 





North Dakota Farm 
Mortgages 


Are relieved from the constant 
fluctuation of general class 
securities. 


Farm Mortgages secured upon 
land, the prime factor of the 
country’s prosperity, made in an 
old settled country, and by 
Bankers of established reputa- 
tion and character are the Ideal 
Investment. 


My 33 years residence, and 30 
years making Farm Mortgages 
without the loss of a dollar in 
interest or principal, gives the 
careful investor every warrant 


and guarantee of absolute se- 
curity. 


Write for particulars. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
LISBON .NORTH DAKOTA 














FEDERAL SUGAR REFINING CO. 
October 5, 1914. 
The regular quarterly dividend of ONE AND 
ONE-HALF PER CENT. (1%%) on the Preferred 
Shares of this Company will be paid Nov. 2, 1914, 
to stockholders of record at close of business 
October 30, 1914. Transfer Books will not close. 
A. H. PLATT, Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
Electric & Manufacturing Company. 

A dividend of one per cent. on the COMMON 
stock of this Company for the quarter ending 
Sept. 30, 1914, will be paid ‘Oct. 30. 1914, to 
stockholders of record as of Sept. 30, 1914. 

H. D. SHUTE, Treasurer. 

New York, Sept. 23, 1914. 














“A half a loaf is better than no 
bread” is the tramp’s proverb. 
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All-Weather 


T rea Should be on 


Every Fall Tire 

Here is a tread which—when you 
know it—you will adopt for all 
wheels at all seasons. In fall and 
winter it’s particularly essential. 

It is an exclusive Goodyear fea- 
ture. The tread is tough and double- 
thick. That makes it enduring and 
difficult to puncture. 

It is flat and regular, so it runs 
like a plain tread. It causes no vibra- 
tion. Yet it grasps wet roads with 
deep, sharp, resistless grips. 

In these important ways, no other 
anti-skid on the market compares 
with this Goodyear All-Weather 
tread. 


Other Things 
That Go With It 


Here are three other features—all 
exclusive to Goodyears—which you 
get in No-Rim-Cut tires. 

Our No-Rim-Cut feature, which 
we control. It completely wipes out 
rim-cutting. 

Our “On-Air” cure to save blow- 
outs. We alone employ that, at an 
extra cost of $1,500 daily. 

Our patent method for combating 
loose treads. It reduces this danger 
by 60 per cent. 


Goodyears are more than quality 
tires—more than the utmost in fabric 
and formula. In addition to that, 
they combat your four chief tire 
troubles in these four exclusive ways. 

That’s why more men buy them 
than buy any other tire. And legions 
of new users now adopt them every 
month. You will always insist on 
them when you know their advan- 
tages, and any dealer will supply you. 











INSURANCE 


CONDUCTED BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 




















(jooD> YEAR 


AKRON, OHIO 


No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 
Toronto, Canada London, England 
Mexico City, Mexico 
Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
Dealers Everywhere 
Write Us on Anything You Want in Rebber (1884) 











WHO DOES THE PAYING? 


Occasionally there go into the of- 
fice of Insurance Commissioner in a 
few of the states public servants of a 
statesman’s proportions. As may be ex- 
pected, most of them are the products 
of party politics and totally devoid of 
insurance knowledge. Under the circum- 
stances, it is astonishing that they per- 
form their duties as efficiently as they 
do. Their average records are a credit 
to the intelligence and versatility of the 
American public man. 

In the front rank of the Insurance 
Commissioners now in office is the Hon. 
Robert J. Merrill, head of the Insur- 
ance Department of New Hampshire. 
On most insurance subjects Mr. Mer- 
rill has the rare faculty of “thinking 
straight.” As an example of this, we 
quote from his latest annual report 
what he has to say on the subject of 
taxation. Very few people, in public or 
private life, realize the source from 
which the tax money exacted of insur- 
ance companies flows. Mr. Merrill has 
a clear conception of the situation when 
he asserts that it is supplied by the 
citizens “who are thrifty enough to 
insure their future independence in 
some degree.” He says: 


This department has turned into the 
state treasury during this fiscal year up- 
wards of one hundred thousand ° dollars. 
The Legislature appropriated for its main- 
tenance $6800, a clear profit of moré than 
$94,000. This statement is not made for 
the purpose of asking that any particular 
credit be given on account of this showing. 
The revenue was collected because the law 
provided it should be. There is no reason 
why the state should exact these large sums 
each year, exacted not from the insurance 
companies, but really from the citizens of 
our own state who are thrifty enough to 
insure their future independence in some 
degree. But there seems to be little reason 
for expecting any change in this particular 
as long as taxation continues to be based 
upon the idea of securing as much as pos- 
sible from convenient and defenseless res- 
ervoirs of funds, the tapping of which does 
not apparently interest the man with the 
vote. Theoretically, there is no justification 
for the taxation of insurance premiums. 
Practically, the present methods will con- 
tinue until the public can be made to un- 
derstand that it pays the tax. 

Entirely aside from taxes paid by insur- 
ance companies, they contribute between 
twelve and thirteen thousand dollars to the 
general revenue of the state in the shape 
of the excess of fees collected over the ex- 
penses of the department. For this there is 
absolutely no justification. From this ex- 
cess there should be appropriated a suf- 
ficient amount so that the department may 
be able to render its proper service to the 
state, the insured, and the insurance com- 
panies. With its best endeavors it must be 
admitted that such service is not now be- 
ing rendered. 


These are truths, boldly proclaimed. 
They charge the state with rapacity in 
taking money without justification and 
of niggardliness in making return of 
service. Let us examine the details. 
There are two sources of revenue men- 
tioned: taxes on premiums and insur- 
ance department fees. We find that in 


1913 the state received from these 
sources the following aggregate sums: 
Taxes on premiums..... 

For licenses and fees.. 


- +++ -$108,433 

The administration of the Insurance 
Department cost $6811. The Commis- 
sioner’s salary is but $2000, and his en- 
tire force consists of a clerk at $1000 
and a stenographer at $600. The mis- 
cellaneous expenses were $3211. So that 
balancing the receipts of the New 
Hampshire department against its ex- 
penses, we find that it yields a net 
profit to the state of $101,622. Is the 
making of profits one of the functions 
of any department of government? Why 
should those who protect themselves 
with insurance be compelled to bear this 
unnecessary burden? 

The state does not even render the 
service it should in return for the mu- 
nificent rewards it exacts. The Commis- 
sioner tells us that the work is con- 
stantly increasing, and he intimates 
that its volume surpasses the facilities 
to be purchased for $6800 a year. 

In this respect, New Hampshire is 
but representative of the other states. 
All of them collect from two to ten 
times as much money from the insur- 
ance companies as it costs to conduct 
their insurance departments. Last year 
New York received in taxes, fees and 
licenses from these companies $728,894; 
its insurance department cost $386,582. 
In fees alone, Massachusetts had a to- 
tal of $112,251, to say nothing of the 
tax receipts (a statement of which is 
not accessible as we write); while its 
department expense was $89,557. For 
taxes on premiums (no statement of 
fees obtainable) from October 1, 1911, 
to October 1, 1912, Connecticut received 
$186,535 and spent on its insurance de- 
partment $32,999. North Carolina col- 
lected a total of $344,546 and expended 
less than $20,000 on supervision. Maine 
received in fees alone $25,555 and its 
total expenses were $7576. For the year 
ending December 31, 1912, Wisconsin 
collected $951,867 from the companies 
and spent $36,525 on its department. 

The Insurance Commissioner of 
North Carolina naively observes in his 
1914 report that his department “is not - 
run for revenue” and that the state 
should, “with a collection of over $300,- 
000 annually from insurance compa- 
nies, spend more money for the enlarge- 
ment and efficiency of the Insurance De- 
partment,” adding, “This certainly can 
be done to advantage.” 

But, in a way, we have drifted from 
the main theme—the hard sense, the 
“straight thinking” of the New Hamp- 
shire Commissioner, who, upon the au- 
thority of his investigations and his 
experience, asserts that “there is abso- 
lutely no justification” for taxing the 
people “who are thrifty enough to in- 
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A Bridge Between Hope 
and Accomplished Results 


C= new policy which 
provides for monthly 


payments to dependents in 
eventof death of the insured. 


It is ideal protection. Its 
rates are low, but its bene- 
fits are: many. 


BERKSHIRE 
Life Insurance Co. 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


W. D. WYMAN, President 
W. S.. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











GET THE. SAVING HABIT 


The habit of saving has been the salvation 
of many a man. It increases his self-respect 
and nfakes him a more useful member of s0- 
ciety. If a man has no one but himself to 
provide for he may be concerned simply in 
accumulating a suflicient sum to support him 
in his old age. This can best be effected by 
purchasing an annuity as issued by the Home 
Life Insurance Company of New York. This 
will yield a much larger income than can be 
obtained from any other absolutely secure in- 
vestment. For a sample policy write to 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Geq E. Ide, President. 
256 BROADWAY NEW YORE 











Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co. 


Atlantic Building, 51 Wall St., New York 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and Will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and 
part of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, 
was used, with consent of the stockholders, by 
the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Company and 
repaid with a bonus and interest at the expira- 
tion of two years. 


During its existence the com- « 
pany has insured property 


to the value of............ $27,219,045,826.00 
Received premiums thereon to 


Se GUE Be ccasesecetesn 282,298,429.80 
Paid losses during that period 141,567,550.30 
Issued certificates of profits 

SP GOS Bccccvccecvcceves 89,740,400.00 
Of which there have been re- 

GEE. Sad edieddncccéeaton 82,497,340.00 
Leaving outstanding at pres- 

GOR Wis cceweseseccecess 7,243,060.00 
Interest paid on certificates 

GENE in i 0-64.00 60006000 22,585,640.25 
On December 31, 1913, the as- 

sets of the company 

GIN Ti docecsdceess ° 13,259,024.16 


The profits of the company revert to the 
assured and are divided annually upon the pre- 
miums terminated during the year, thereby 
reducing the cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued 
subject to dividends of interest until . ordered 
jo leemed, in accordance with the char- 
er, 

A. A. RAVEN, Pres. 

Paama0s ELDERT, Vice-Pres. 


CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-Pres. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec. 



















For 36 years we have been paying our custom- 
ers the highest returns consistent with con- 
servative hods. First loans of 
$200 and up which wecan recommend after the 


most g Please 
ask for Loan List No. 710. $25 Certificates 
of Deposit also for saving investors. 
PERKINS & CO.lLowrence.Ka 











sure their future independence in some 
degree.” These exactions will average 
about two per cent of the premiums per 
year. So, reader, every time you should 
pay $100 on a policy, the state compels 
the company to collect $102. 


NOTES AND ANSWERS 

According to the report of Fire Com- 
missioner Cole, of Boston, forty-one 
persons were killed and a loss of $3,- 
225,000 incurred by fires in that city 
during the twelve months ending with 
December 31, 1913. He- estimates that 
eighty per cent of the fire loss was pre- 
ventable. 

A number of Baltimore employers 
of labor have formed the Maryland 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company to 
undertake on the mutual plan the 
hazards incurred under the recently en- 
acted workmen’s compensation law of 
that state. It is the first mutual com- 
pany of its kind ir Maryland. 

West Side, Chicago, I1l—The term 
generally used in the department re- 
ports is “unearned premiums,” and 
fairly describes the liability. The term 
“reinsurance reserve” is not accurate. It 
is a liability arising under the unex- 
pired policies, the premiums on which 
have: been paid in advance for one, three 
or five years, and represent the aggre- 
gate sum due if all the policies were 
cancelled on a pro rata basis on the 
day the statement was made. 

R. W., Manhattan—The Prussian 
Life Insurance Company of Berlin, 
Germany, is the only foreign life insur- 
ance company actively transacting 
business in the United States, and it 
does a reinsurance business only. It has 
a cash deposit of $200,000 in Connecti- 
cut, and its financial condition (United 
States branch) on December 31, 1913, 
as shown by the insurance report of 
that state was: Total admitted assets, 
$586,047; total liabilities, $465,329; net 
surplus, $120,718. 

The Automobile Protective and In- 
formation Bureau of Chicago has be- 
gun an organized campaign thru 40,000 
agents to compile a census of uncalled 
for cars. Agents are to visit their local 
garages and make a list with descrip- 
tive information of all cars on hand. 
and send this information to the head 
office. Thru this method in a small way 
many cars have been traced, and it is 
confidently believed that thru this ex- 
tension of the work a grand round-up 
of stolen cars will be effected. 


The 1914 report of the Insurance De- 
partment of New York, covering the 
condition and affairs of the assess- 
ment and fraternal life insurance as- 
sociations under that jurisdiction, 
closed the year 1913 with $6,200,064,879 
insurance in force, a gain of $37,044,- 
327. The total assets of the fraternals 
was $132,961,600, and of the assess- 
ment life and accident associations, $3,- 
787,170. The total liabilities were, re- 
spectively, $17,464,131 and $2,078,093. 
The fraternals received from their 
members $88,790,947 and paid death 
claims of $65,721,192. The total fra- 
ternal insurance in force in New York 
state decreased $835,433 and the assess- 
ment kind $621,356 during the year. 


— 
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Havana Cigars. Bachest 
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Five Free 


I make this offer espe- 
cially to men accustomed 
to smoking 10c and two- 
for-25c cigars. 

For thes are the men who 
most appreciate the exquisite 
flavor of my private. Havana. 

The leaf is from a mountain- 
ous district in Cuba. It is se- 
lected for me by a resident ex- 
pert. Then made up especially 
for me under my monogram 
band. In 40 years of smoking I 
bave never found «so mild and 
sweet a smoke. 

I want you to know, as thou- 
sands already do, what a de- 
lightful smoke this is. If you 
don’t say that these cigars at 
$5 per hundred are the peer of 
any 10c cigar you ever smoked, 
the trial will bave cost you 
nothing. 


e Send me 0c 
My Offer: i ship- 
ping expenses and I will send 
you trtal cigars. Then you can 
get future Supplies at my low 
price—$5 per hundred, $2.60 for 
fifty, all charges prepaid. I of- 
fer other cigars; too, for those 
who like heavier, stronger 
snftokes. -You will find them de- 
scribed in my booklet. But send 
for the trial J. Rogers Warner 
Panetelas now. The caupon 
above is for your a 


J, ROGERS WARNER 
914 Lockwood Bldg. Buffalo, N.Y. 














“4, EXPANSIBLE 
Sil BOOKCASES 


pa for your increasing stock of 
ks and harmonize with your home 
or office furnishings. Add sections as you 
need them. Metal framed glass doors 
slide horizontally in steel lined ves. 
Exclude dust, do not stick or slam. 

This Solid Oak Bookcase has 8 
feet of book space and roomy drawer. 
Golden, Fumed or other popular finishes. 
Elimination of superfluous parts, not 
**cheapness'* of material or manufacture, 


makes the prices low. $12.80, freight 
$1280 paid — see note. 


INCREASED DESK SPACE 

(ee Swinging Stands are attachable to either side of desks, 
etc. For typewriter, books, 
etc. Oak Top 14x 18 in. on 
strong metal frame. Swings 
away when not needed. Locks where 
you want it, Frame 
black enamelled. 











Sent by Parcel Post, o 

wd FILING io 
Quic! Finding saves the 

time of your highest paid US. 
help. Your Letters, Catal 


ogs, 
Orders, etc., are filed on edge for 
quick reference, in this Solid Oak 
Filing Cabinet. Drawers are dust proof, 
on roller bearings and equipped with 
follow blocks. 

File is very strong—almost wear proof. 
Thousands of them now serve satisfied 
users. 3drawers $11.25—2drawers $8.00— 
Golden, Natural or Weathered finishes. 

Helpful Booklet, ‘‘Filing Sugges- 
tions,’’ sent with Catalog ‘*F"’—96 pages 
Office devices. Catalog ** H*’ two lines 
Sectional Bookcases. 

NOTE— Freight paid as quoted to 
Eastern and Central States. Consistent 
prices in West and South, 


The f/2c Manufacturing Co. 
61-Union Street, Monroe, Mich. 











BRONZE MEMORIAL TABLETS 


INO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St.. N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 
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War nal Peace 


Events in the Foreground 


Concise and timely “Story of the Week” and special war correspondence 
given by The Independent, which “forward looking” weekly has become the 
magazine element of the Chautauqua course. 








Conditions in the Background 


Democratic England, by Perey Alden, a Liberal member of the British 
House of Commons - = - - - - - - - $1.50 


Among English Hedgerows, by Clifton Johnson, artist and journalist, show- 


ing not only the picturesqueness of lanes and villages, but the social impatience 
of rural and industrial life - - - - - - - - 1.50 


Through England with Tennyson, by Dr. Oliver Huckel. The doctrine of 
evolution and the newer ideals of justice as well as the purely esthetic quali- 


ties in the great poet’s work - - - - - - - - 2.00 
Your Child Today and Tomorrow, we Mrs. S. M. Gruenberg. A good book 
in any year for those who look toward the coming generation - - 1.25 


The Independent. Story of the Week. War correspondence. Eight articles 
on the peaceful settlement of international quarrels. Monthly special articles 


by Sydney Brooks on onan sam _ rage, -” << on Labor, Impe- 
rialism, etc. - - - - - 3.00 


CHAUTAUQUA 
READING COURSE 


Sree set while. Incomparably interesting and timely in English Year, 


SET OF FOUR BOOKS WITHOUT THE INDEPENDENT - — $4.00 
FULL SET OF MATERIAL AND C,L. S.C. MEMBERSHIP..... $5 00 
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If the reader’s eye has by any chance 
fallen upon a little announcement with 
the heading “Teachers,” hidden by the 
cunning hand of the make-up artist 
among other advertisements, he may 
have noted the statement that three 
hundred schools had placed orders with 
The Independent for classroom work 
during the past month. This is certainly 
a gratifying record, and, fine as it is, 
the daily orders indicate that it is only 
the beginning of the shower. 





The Independent of November 30 
will be an Efficiency Number. Among 
the contributors will be Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, Chairman of the United States 
Steel Corporation; Frank A. Vanderlip, 
President of the National City Bank; 
Louis D. Brandeis, Efficiency Counsel 
for the Great Railroad Systems; Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, Former President of 
Harvard University; Harrington Emer- 
son, President of the Efficiency Counsel 
for the United States Navy; F. C. Hen- 
derschott, Founder of the National As- 
sociation of Corporation Schools; John 


Wanamaker, Former United States 
Postmaster-General; William Russell 
Wilcox, President of the Efficiency So- 
ciety. This issue will also introduce to 
the readers of The Independent Mr. Ed- 
ward Earle Purinton, whose writing on 
this general topic has attracted the at- 
tention of millions of people. Further 
details concerning this number will be 
given later. 





Week before last, on this page, it was 
mentioned that the receipts from sub- 
scriptions for the month of September 
exceeded the receipts of the same month 
a year ago by two hundred and eighty- 
three per cent. This was the hasty re- 
port which came to the Publisher’s 
Desk at the end of the month. It proves 
to have been a mistake. The official fig- 
ures since transmitted show that the 
gain was five hundred and ten per cent 
—which it need hardly be added is 
equally satisfactory! 





WAR TIME ADVENTURES 


The newspaper correspondents have 
had varying experiences in Europe, 
many of them tragic..It is a relief to 
read something in lighter vein concern- 
ing these able and tireless personalities. 
From the special correspondence of the 
New York Globe, by Herbert Corey, we 
venture to make an extract or two on 
this page, to take the place of some of 
the arid facts that are usually present- 
ed here: 


John McCutcheon, the cartoonist, tried 
to start for Belgium one morning on an 
8:30 train. It is not the custom of the 
Savoy Hotel to serve breakfasts to persons 
who get up at such plebeian hours. So Me 
Cutcheon clamored in the breakfast room 
until he finally extorted a little mess of 
ham and eggs from the head waiter, and 
then fell upon a taxi and scooted for his 
train. A friend went with him. 

“T’ll put your bags aboard,” said the 
friend. “You get your ticket.” 

But at one minute of train time Mce- 
Cutcheon had not appeared. The friend hur- 
ried back to see what had happened. He 
found McCutcheon in the clutches of the 
two fattest door porters of the Savoy. He 
was nervously searching his pockets. 

“I forgot to pay my bill,” he explained, 
“while I was worrying over not getting 
breakfast. These fellows traced me _ here 
and have held me up.” 

“T’ll pay the bill,” said the friend, “now.” 

“No, sir,” said the fattest porter. “This 
gentleman here owes the bill, sir. He must 
pay it, sir.” 

It was so ordered. 


Richard Harding Davis of the New 
York Tribune got into Brussels. It cost him 
all the money he had to get there, and in 
accordance with the invariable custom he 
was then detained by the Germans while 
they marched thru the town. He got a 
courier out with a plea for funds. The 
oo reached Davis’ connection in Lon- 
on. 

“Maybe the American: Embassy can get 
some money in to him.” said his connec- 
tion. The American Embassy, on_ being 
queried, said it certainly could. So the 
courier was dismissed. Next day the con- 
nection went to the embassy with the money 
for Davis. s 

“Very good,” said the embassy. “Now call 
in your courier and’ we will send this money 
to Davis.” 

“The courier has gone back to Belgium,” 
said the connection. “We don’t know him, 
anyhow.” 

“Then we can’t help you,” said the em- 
bassy. ; 
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An invaluable work of reference 
which no library should be without 


The Standard Library 
of Natural History 


is Unique 


Over 3000 illustrations, from 
actual photographs, taken in 
all parts of the world 


Two hundred of the World’s leading Naturalists 
contribute to the interest compelling stories 





The ordinary Natural History is usually dry, often full of technical details and generally illustrated 
by hand drawn pictures which give no real idea of what the animals actually look like when they are at 
home. 


Therefore, many Beopic are deterred from the idea of buying such a work because they feel they have no use for it. 
In planning the STANDARD LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY a very different idea has been followed. 


The Difference 


Here is a collection of actual photographs which could not be duplicated for many thousands of dol- 
lars, beautifully reproduced by the finest process of photo-engraving. 

The wild parts of the world have been ransacked to gather the portraits of their inhabitants—often at the 
imminent risk of the life of the operator. 

The descriptions are the work of men—each one a recognized authority on his subject— and they are 
written in a chatty, attractive, readable form, free from all technicalities such as make most scientific works so dry and 


unattractive. The result is such a work as has never before been published—a real live Natural History of real live ani- 
mals, 


Full of real interest 


Something is always happening. We are introduced to birds, beasts and fishes of strange forms from 
all parts of the World, meeting them face to face, as it were, in their native haunts. 
The gradual march of civilization has driven many of these animals into almost inaccessible wilds. There they have 
been tracked and followed, sometimes for many days, until a favorable opportunity arosé of taking a photograph. 


Never again 


In the course of a few years more, many of these animals will probably become extinct, as has our 
-— Then such records as the STANDARD LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY will become of 

priceless value. 

Although the original cost of assembling this material was many thousands of dollars, the 
STANDARD LIBRARY F ONATURAL HISTORY is being offered today at a bare profit on the cost of 
printing and binding. In other words, you get an extraordinary set of books at an exceedingly reason- 
able price. 

The reasons for this are many. The principal one being our unique resources for the publica- 
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. \. 2 ERSITY tion of such works—a business we have been connected with for over a quarter of a century. 
SOCIETY, Inc. OUR ATTRACTIVE FREE BOOK will tell you all about this wonderful 
44-60 E. 23rd St, N.Y. 








library. 

This beautiful book of specimen pages, many in colors, together with a set of splen- 
did Duogravure reproductions of real Nature Photographs, will be sent FREE OF 
CHARGE, if you will fill in and mail the coupon. Every Nature lover will be glad 
to have these, 


Please send me with- 
out charge, the book of 
specimen pages, set of 
pictures and full details of 

the Lrsrary or Naturat His- 
TORY. 
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THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY 
44-60 East 23rd Street, New York 
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